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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


———_~>_—__. 





T is reported and believed in Paris that the Monarchists have 
secured their majority for the Comte de Chambord, he having 

in a letter, criticised elsewhere, repudiated privilege and the 
restoration of the ancien régime; that the Assembly is to meet on 
the 13th inst., all the Secretaries being ordered up ; and that the 
Comte is about to visit Geneva, to be ready for the earliest sum- 
mons. The White Flag apparently is not to be given up, but if 
any resistance is made is, according to M. Veuillot, to take the 
colour of blood, and keep it. M. Thiers has gone to Paris, to be 
ready for all contingencies, and everywhere the Radicals are 
excited and uneasy. It is believed that the moment the vote is 
carried and transmitted to the King, he will appoint Marshal 
MacMahon Lieutenant-General, with absolute powers, and travel 
up to Paris as rapidly ashe can. These rumours look most serious, 
but there is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, and these 
Bourbons usually make it. They have, however, one advantage 
this time. Paris, their grand enemy, instead of quietly winning 
over her garrison, has allowed a silly spirit of revenge to tempt 
her into assassinating individual sous-officiers, the very men 
whose fraternisation would have enabled her to put her veto 
on the coup détat. So far as appearances go, only Marshal 
MacMahon, or the Comte himself, who is going to issue another 


!of the 


should be refused the confidence of the 


for this Government has borne mortifications 


Government 
Taunton electors ; 
too long, till it seems almost, like an ascetic, to invite stripes. We 
are not sanguine of the result of an appeal to the country, but we 
think we may say that the tide would begin to turn from the 
moment that the Administration stood at bay. 


The new Solicitor-General, Mr. Henry James, appears to be 
canvassing ‘T'aunton with more prospect of success than Liberal 
candidates have lately had in boroughs of such doubtful antece- 
dents. Ile is actively supported, it is said, by both Dissenters 
and Churchmen, by both Teetotallers and Licensed Victuallers, 


and he is certainly speaking with brilliance and the air of 


hope. In his first speech he pointed out that, while everyone 
talked of Conservative reaction, no one even whispered that 
Mr. Disraeli, if he came into power, would try to undo 
what had been done; and where, askod Mr. James, was the 
use of a reaction which never reacted? He gave an admirable 
illustration of the need for the Burial Bill, relating how a burglar 
had been buried with all the best hopes of the Church for his 


| salvation, and the very next day a Nonconformist of high worth 
| and repute had been refused “the right to lie by the burglar,” 


manifesto, can now prevent France from destroying her third | 


Republic. 


The kind of government the French are likely to get from 
their new masters is well displayed in the most recent incident. 
M. Gambetta, unquestionably the second man in France, delivered 
aspeech at Perigueux on Saturday declaring that he had always 


had saved her honour under the Republic. 
of the Army was permitted to be present, and the Mayor was actu- 
ally suspended for two months for haying permitted him to go on 
with his oration. If such things can be done under a Republic, what 
will be done under a Monarchy ? Will M. Gambetta be broken ona 
wheel in the old way, or will M. de Chambord, who once wrote 
to Berryer that he was a Constitutionalist, go the enormous length 
of allowing public dinners? Even Louis Philippe could not 
bring himself to do that, and it is more probable that dining with 
more than three in company will be added to the definitions of 
treason in the Code. 

Mr. Childers delivered up, and Mr. Bright received, the seals of 
the Duchy of Lancaster at a Privy Council held last Tuesday 
at Balmoral, and the first Cabinet Council of the autumn was to 
have been held yesterday afternoon. ‘The topics to be discussed 
would be, no doubt, the conduct of the 
date of dissolution,—whether it should be before or after another 


Ashantee war, and the 


meeting of Parliament. In relation to the Ashantee war, as 
the Government has been compelled to fight, we think we 
may assume that it will decide to fi¢ht effectually, —any 
inean between peace and sharp decisive war being b 
no means golden, least of all, on the Gold Coast. As to 
dissolution, we wish we could anticipate a speedy one, whic! 


would i 


—except, we suppose, on condition that his friends consented to 
dispense with any Nonconformist minister's aid. He told a capital 
story of an old lady of Taunton, who had declared she would never 
attend a yellow meeting again, ‘‘ for ever since the last election, 
when Barclay and James had been returned, coal had been going 
up ; and as to butchers’ meat, it was almost impossible to get it.” 
Such is the way in which the stars in their courses always fight 
against a Government that is in. 


We should fear Hull and Bath were both gone. Hull is 
lost with the refusal of Mr. Clay-Ker-Seymer to stand, 
and with the appearance of a Mr. Pease, who, 
after a column of abuse of Mr. Gladstone, says he is, on the 


candidate, 


whole, on the publicans’ side, will oppose any disintegration 
of the Empire, education, will 
advocate the abolition of the Income-tax, and will go in for a 
policy of rest. It does not matter two straws that he is absurdly 
wrong; that Mr. Gladstone deserves none of his abuse; that the 
Liberals have given up interfering with drink ; that we are not 
disintegrating the Empire, but defending it in arms; that the 
Government risks all to preserve religious education ; that the 
Income-tax is more in danger from Liberals than Tories, and 
more from those who do not pay it than from those who do. 
Hull is pretty equally divided, and the sway will be towards the 


will insist on religious 


> " “ | - . avi oliev anc erievs 2 alks rest. 
subordinated party interests to those of France, and that France | !0cal man who, having no policy and no grievance, talks of res 


Nevertheless no officer | ‘ ‘ : : 
| beaten hip and thigh over two-thirds of England. 


If the new idea of dissolving in November is true, we shall be 


The Alicante difficulty has ended in a very odd way. ‘I 
insurgents returned on 24th September, and asked for £40,000. 
Sir Hastings Yelverton and the French Admiral again insisted on 
four days’ delay, but on the remonstrance of Martinez Campos, 
A furious quarrel thereupon 
broke out and the Municipality, the 
Madrid Government supported the latter, sent up the 
Minister of the Interior. ‘The General retired, but on the 


he 


the term was reduced to two days. 
between the General 


and 


| Intransigentes opening fire at five o'clock on September 28th, 


ideed be most desirable, especially if the olicitor-General | for not d nng tic 


the Minister encouraged the artillery and the people, till it was 


found that after six hours’ firing the victory remained with the 
authoritics. The insurgents failed utterly to bring down the 
castle, which is built on a hill of friable stone, and if it 
had fallen, would have crushed the town; while the Mendez 
Nunez was swept five times by shells, the Tetuan disabled, and 
the Numancia apparently cowed, till the Insurgents rv solved on 


a retreat, which was effected quietly. Something may perhaps be 


attributed to fear lest the foreign squadrons should fire at last, 
but the troops and peop! in Alieante evidently re to the fight- 
ing point, and defeated their enemy for them —an immense 

1) | advantage, which does not p1 { ding at Great Britain 
! work 1, Lue G iment, however, 
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are delighted, and as Cartagena can now expect little by sea, | all things.’” ‘ But whenever the Liberal party,” said an 
and two Krupp guns have arrived to bombard it by land, it is | Leatham, “was going to achieve something great, it dune 
not probable that the Insurrection will long continue. first went to pieces. It did so before it achieved househola 
—_—_—_—_—_ suffrage, and before it repealed the Corn Lays pa 

Castelar, immediately on the departure of the Cortes, issued a|the party was nearly as well used to going to pieces : 
series of decrees restoring the rigour of military discipline by | a Dutch clock, and like a Dutch clock it kept bad time =i 8 
inflicting perpetual servitude or death for mutiny, suspending | it was taken to pieces pretty frequently.” As we haye shown ra 
the Constitution, establishing universal passports for natives, | where, the Liberal party in the constituencies did not £0 to done 
placing the Press under a severe law—under which the smallest | before it achieved household suffrage, but only the Parliamentary 
offence is punished by a fine of £20—and reinstating the whole | phalanx; andthough the party itself did go to pieces before repealin. 
body of artillery officers. His Generals obtained some victories | the Corn Laws, it was not the Liberal party which repealed them 
over the Carlists, the reserves have come in, and he has either | but Sir Robert Peel with Liberal help. Mr. Leatham anticipated 
obtained or is about to obtain some money in England, whither, | that, this time, the phenomenon argues a Disestablishment of the 
it is stated, he also transmitted a proposal for the conversion of | Church, but does he look for thisfrom Mr. Disraeli with Radical 
the debt. Anybody who surrendered his bonds of 100 for bonds | help? Or does he look for a great Radical majority ? Neither 
of 40 would receive six per cent., but as this gives no new | anticipation is very reasonable; and still less, we believe, is he 
security for the remainder, it was at once rejected by the Com- | reasonable, or even loyal, in hoping that Mr. Gladstone wil] lead 
mittee of Bondholders, who want, we imagine, conversion at 50, | the Disestablishment movement, which, even if the Prime Minister 
with some good security for the payment of the interest. Mean- | were ever to be converted, he ought to retire any number of 
while Spanish funds are going up, and it is reported that as the | times rather than head. Mr. Leatham ended with a sharp attack 
troops under the new law are returning to their duty, confidence | on the Whigs as men who always enter into the harvest of labours 
at home begins to revive. Note also that the Carlists, having | which they have dreaded and counter-worked. Why, then, does 
little money, are requisitioning sharply, and that at Alcira a band | he press Mr. Gladstone to do work which would discredit his 
of 120 were defeated and 110 taken prisoners by the people | great name? Does he secretly regard the great Minister as ap 
themselves. | indispensable tool ? 

ee 


o 
o 





The American panic appears to have ended, and seems to have| The Dissenters of Barnstaple have imagined a foolish thing in 
been mainly confined to a few banks which had made advances | their hearts. ‘They are trying to put the screw on Sir Thomas 
too readily to Western Railroads, and tosome stock-jobbing houses. | Acland, M.P. for North Devon, and either to compel him to abjure 
The excitement is described by the papers as tremendous, and no | his voteson the Education question and go over to League principles, 
doubt almost produced a suspension of payments, but the extra- | or to drive him from his seat,—which they can only do by seating 
ordinary feature of the case to Englishmen is the twopenny- | two Conservatives. In a correspondence published yesterday, 
halfpenny character of the whole affair. It was whispered about | Mr. Quick, as the representative of the Nonconformist electors, 
with a sort of awe that Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co. in their three | tells Sir Thomas that an association has been formed to 
American houses had deposits amounting to jive million dollars, | organise the Nonconformists of North Devon so as to bring 
—say a million sterling, and we cannot see evidence that even the | their influence to bear in favour of a system of National 
Treasury could command more than eight millions. Not one | Unsectarian Education, and that they cannot support Sir Thomas 
firm failed which in England would be considered of the first | Acland again unless he mends his ways, especially as to the 
class, and the Gold Exchange and Clearing House were tem- | Endowed Schools’ Act. Sir Thomas Acland replies, in a very 
porarily closed, in fear of engagements which did not exceed | temperate and able letter, that had he been able to be in London, 
those of many joint-stock bankers in this country. Business of | he should have voted for the Burials’ Bill; that he is anxious 
immense amount is transacted on the smallest possible amount of | for as much religious equality as can be secured without 
cash, and a man who, like the late Mr. Brassey, could walk into a | destroying great and beneficent institutions; that he is as 
room with half a million in Exchequer bills in his hand would | much alive as they can wish him to be to the aggravated 
be bowed down to as a mighty potentate. The drain on the | and aggravating folly of the bigoted Ritualists; that he is, 
Bank of England has not exceeded half a million, and has been | and always has been, in favour of national unsectarian education, 
scarcely felt in England. It was quite a ‘‘despisable” panic, | but that he cannot press on the Government either to seal every 
and will not raise the reputation of any of the Rings concerned. public schoolmaster’s lips on the most sacred of all subjects, or 
Jay Gould, if he was in it, might have done as well at Homburg. | to supplant suddenly and forcibly the educational agencies 

; a already existing by a costly cut-and-dried system. What do the 

A Bishop has at last declared himself upon the Labourers’ pv inee a of North Devon hope by securing the return of a 
side,—Dr, Harold Browne, Bishop of Winchester. At his last | To)v in the place of so steady, so hearty, and so influential a 
Conference at Ely he told the clergy, in well-measured words, | | jporal as Sir Thomas Acland? Is the expression of mere 
that he was afraid that in all Protestant countries, not the Church | 
only, but religion was losing its hold upon the poor. There was | 
no stflicient reason for this in the Church of England, at all | 
events, for “ of the two, it had far better lose the rich.” ‘‘ Hath | 
not God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith and heirs of | : 
the promises, and evil will betide the Church which disregards | the point of view of the Government or that of the new prin- 
those whom He has chosen.” ‘The minister of God is the natural | cipal, and the Irish papers are peculiarly reticent in discussing 
defender of the poor, and he had better err by defending him too | this singular event. The Government were, of course, = 
much than by deserting him when he needs defence. It is admitted | entitled to select any distinguished man for the post who might 
that in many parts of England the labourer has had wrongs.” The be expected to fill it with dignity and efficiency. But isa man 
speech was received by the poor about almost with enthusiasm, and | Who is so deeply pledged as Professor Sullivan to the principle 
was understood by the clergy as a strong hint, at all events, to | of exclusively denominational education, likely to make an effi- 
stand neutral in the contest. If every Bishop were as wise, the 
Church would gain advocates such as she has never had; but 
we are told that Lord A. Ilervey—we have not seen the report of 
his speech yet—has outstripped Bishop Ellicott, particularly in 





chagrin so delightful P 


The appointment of Professor W. K. Sullivan, the eminent 
chemist of the Catholic University, to the Principalship of the 
Queen’s College, Cork, is not very easy to understand from either 


cient chief of a mixed College, where the very aim should be to 
bring students of all denominations into cordial and habitual 
intercourse? Ina party sense it might be thought a triumph to 
detach a party opponent; but that is hardly a motive for Mr 
Gladstone’s Government to act upon. As for the Professor, we 


his hostility to agitators, who, so far from being paid hirelings, J 
can hardly suppose that he can enter with much delight into 


are voluntary missionaries, trying to keep the people from : 
excesses. Winter is coming on, and it would be well if every | duties which he thinks the State ought never to have imposed. 


man with a heart in him, especially the Archbishop of Canterbury, | Can the rumour,—we hope false,—that the Catholic Bishops are 


were to speak it out. contemplating the craven policy of shutting up the Catholic 

iy University, have driven Professor Sullivan into this unwelecom 
Mr. Leatham, M.P., made last week, at Huddersfield a very port of refuge? The taciturnity of the Irish Press on the 

clever speech, indeed a speech set in brilliants,—too many of | syhject is exceedingly hard to interpret. 

them and too small,—on the so-called Conservative reaction, in 


: . 1 ame eer? P ; = 
which he refused to believe, on grounds we have examined else- The death of Mrs. Arnold,—the widow of the great head 
where. ‘The hope of the Conservatives was the breaking-up of | master of Rugby, and we might almost say, of the founder 0! 
the Liberal party. They said, ‘The Liberal party is going to | the Broad Church in that sense in which the Broad Chureh is 


pieces, and when it is gone, Mr. Disraeli will come and restore | not only distinct from, but almost opposed to, the Latitudinarian 
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h.—which took place at Fox How, Ambleside, on Tuesday 
es us back over an almost bewildering vista of events to 
the very seed-time of our modern intellectual world, and to one 

- "most distinguished of the sowers of that seed. That 
at ¢ 1 week in June, 1842, when so many were startled with 
eae that the master they had so deeply revered was 
no more, is the date from which a great many movements 
with which Dr. Arnold’s name and moral influence were 
ly connected, may be said to have originated. The 


Chure 
last, ta 


intimate : : : ° 
Condition-of-England question was at its height. Lord Ashley n 
first great measure for the protection of the factory operatives was 
introduced into Parliament the week before. Sir Robert Peel 
was just passing the Income-tax, the instrument by which he was 
snabled to relieve so sensibly the distress of the working-classes. 
And the Church was deep in that discussion of the conditions of 
orthodoxy which has more and more been influenced by Dr. 
rainst 





Arnold's principles :—indeed, the repeal of the statute a 
Dr. Hampden was hotly discussed in Convocation in the week 
that preceded his death. Mrs. Arnold must at least have had 
the singular consolation of seeing the seeds which her husband 
had sown bringing forth fruit, ‘some thirty, some sixty, some 


, hundredfold.” 


The Governors of Rugby, who meet next week, will have 
another questionable act of Dr. Hayman’s to consider. ‘The num- 
bers of the School are understood to have fallen so much that it was 
necessary to dismiss an Under-master, and Dr. Hayman has 
selected for dismissal one of the ablest and best, and not even 
one of the half-dozen last appointed. There are} we understand, 
left, junior to Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, three Masters of Dr. Temple's 
régime, and three more of Dr. Hayman’s; and yet the tacit 
understanding with the Under-masters is said always to have 


falling 


been that when a dismissal was necessitated by 
numbers, the latest appointed should be the first to 
go. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick was a distinguished old Rugbeian, 


won a brilliant place at Cambridge, and he is said to have stood 
next but one in succession to the mastership of a Boarding House 
Dr. Hayman, perhaps, persuades himself that he is thinning the 
ranks of the Constitutional Opposition by his blow at Mr. Sidg- 
wick. Perhaps so, but when the fame of the School depends on 
the Constitutional Opposition, that is rather like imprisoning 
your debtor, instead of letting him earn what would pay the debt. 
Dr. Hayman has a talent for silence. And if this goes on long, 
the schoolhouses will soon show a talent for silence too. 





An excellent letter appears in the Times of Tuesday last on the 
zeal which the male friends of female education express that 
women shall, at all events, learn to be good Cooks. ‘The writer, 
who signs herself *‘An Old Housekeeper,” remarks that 
nothing is so important for good cookery as quick observa- 
tion, a power of correct inference, and good judgment, and 
that these are 
gained by general 


powers 


education than in any special kitchen 


teaching. She remarks, however, that nevertheless it may be 
that such women, even though admirable cooks, may not 


always entirely relish the idea of marrying men who regard their 
abilities as cook and housekeeper as their chief attractions. That 
isafair hit. But the truth is, that those gentlemen who praise cook- 
ing skill so much never do regard it as the chief attraction. Nor 
are they a bit afraid of educated wives. What they really fear is 
pedantic wives, who might insist on talking paleontology or Greek 
philosophy, and they take the knowledge of cookery only as a 
type of the simplicity they crave. But they would know, if they 
had much knowledge of the matter, that good education cleans 
out pedantry almost before it infuses much real knowledge, and 
that pedantic housekeeping and paraded kitchenry is much more 
really formidable in ostentatiously humble wives than the con- 
ceit of learning in women of true culture. 


An American has done a very generous thing, for which Eng- 
lishmen should not fail not only to be grateful, but to let it be 
The Dean of Westminster. 


having issued a circular proposing to place a memorial window 


visible that they are grateful. 
in that chape l of Westminster Abbey where W ordsworth 8 monu- 
orge Herbert and William Cowper, who wer 
both of them educated in Westminster School, Mr. G. W. Ch 


of Philadelphia, the proprietor of the Philadelphia Ledger, has 


ment stands, to Ge 


ilds 


asked to be permitted to bear the whole cost of the memoria! 


pre posal show 


doe 


ind his offer has been This venerou 
that kin 1 of love Tol 


infir 


accepted. 
genius whicl 


to bind tl 


English literature and 
commercial relations 


utely more than mere 


countries together; and we may at least admit that, in this case, 


which are rather more likely to be! 


American has quite eclipsed English generosity, which seldom 
goes so far afield in search of the opportunity of appreciating 
kindred merit. 

There is nothing new about the Ashantee war this week, except 
a most spirited defence of it from the Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. l 
argument elsewhere, but must add here that he prefaced his 


We have analysed his 


defence of his own department by a rattling apology for the 
Government, going a good deal over Mr. Lowe's ground, but 
condensing his statement into rememberable sentences like this. 
‘* The Gladstone Government had inherited a bill of £9.000,000 
for the Abyssinian war, had been in office five years, and had paid 
not only this balance, not only the large expenditure arising out 
of the military expenditure necessitated by the Great European 
war, but the expense attending the abolition of Purchase in the 
Army, and other heavy expenditure, including £10,000,000 for 
the purchase of the telegraphs, in order that they might be under 
the control of the Government, and the Alabama indemnity. 
Not only had all these payments been made, but £12,000,000 of 
taxation had been taken from the shoulders of the people, and 
the National Debt £26,000,000, while the 
tax had been brought down to 3d. in the pound, the 


at whicl 


reduced by Income- 


lowest sum 
1 it had ever stood since its first introduction.” 
Lord Houghton opened the Social Science Congress at Norwich 
on We 


however, had points in it. 


Inesday in a lengthy and over-discursive speech, which, 
One, and perhaps the most important, 


was made @ propos of the failure of the licensing laws. Lord 
Houghton pointed out that aleohol was the failing of the nobler 
and stronger populations of the world, that it exhibits itself in 


strong and nervous constitutions, and that it appears in modera- 


tion to prevent waste of tissue. Ie thought its excessive use 
should be studied by the medical profession, who are already 
aware that there are drugs in the pharmacopzia by which the 
taste can be satisfied without any bad results. That is. we 
believe, true of several of the bromides, the use of which 
is entirely unknown to the body of the people, and there 


may exist a drug which will instantly stop the bemusing 
power of alcohol; but we doubt if Lord Houghton allows 


whether a 
yet 


sufficient force drinking, or 
drug could be discovered which would give the full pleasure, 
inflict no harm. It is, however, in this direction that inquiry is 
time in their lives make 


to the pleasure of 


needed, as almost all drunkards at 
an effort to stop their habit, and would be materially assisted by 


anything which relieved them of their ‘‘sinking.” It is curious 
that in civilised states the use of the great prophylactic against 
drinking, the one which, perhaps, preserves Mohammedans and 


Hindoos, theincessant consumption of milk, has become impossible. 


Professor Erichsen, speaking at the University College Hospital 
on the day of the opening of the schools, made a remarkable 
statement about surgery. He said that he thought that the limit 
of surgery as an art—that is, the use of the knife—had been 
nearly reached ; that every art could reach perfection, and this 
had nearly done so. ‘‘ We had reached finality in manipulative 
surgery.” Tle believed the stream of professional thought was 
now flowing in another direction,—towards the search for milder 
means, means more nearly those of medicine than of surgery. 
He illustrated this by the use of electricity in aneurism, by the 
by the 


galvanic ecraseur, 


treatment of deformities by the 
history of operations for the stone, and by the extraordinary 
number of deaths believed to result from amputations, but really 


the result of hospitalism. 


I'he miners of Morpeth have made between 2,000 and 3,000 


claims to be put on the Register, and the revising barrister is 
said to have admitted them all with the exception of about 73, 
to the great satisfaction of the miners, who hope to carry a 
special representative of the mining interest by the help 
of the votes, They have fixed, it is said, on Mr, 
Thomas Burt, whom they intend to nominate at the next 
election, and whom they think they can urry. A few 
8 pecial members for working-class constituencies would 
v iseful in the Hlouse of Commons, but it would be a 
tun if that kind of repres ntation went too tar.—as lit 
coneeivable it might do under household suffrage,till 
‘ id a hundred or upwards of members of tl Ilouse of 
{ nons who w rath the del ut of sp il unions than 
rs of an Imperia Parliament 


Consols were on Fri lay 2% to Jaf. 
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the ascendancy of the privileged; it does not remove th 
| danger of priestly government, for with no bishops ovens 
ele TERR | him, he may be swayed by his confessor. We see no 

THE COMTE DE CHAMBORD’S MANIFESTO. ; that he has acquired what he must acquire,—a lode te 
i iw ERE is something very odd, quite separate and peculiar, | the Chamber, for with the Bonapartes exactly annulled, 
: about these utterances of: the Comte de Chambord. | the best accounts represent them to be, by a division in their 
Perhaps no such moral pressure ever was brought to bear|/own ranks, and the Left Centre swerving at the ides of 
upon a human being as has been brought to bear upon! Monarchy by right divine, it will be next to impossible to 
him. He has lived his life of fifty-three years, believing| secure the few wanting votes; though we admit if it 
himself the representative of a principle which his country | comes to bribery, a King can outbid a Republic. But we 
would one day acknowledge to be needful ; and now that his | note that the Comte is said to be approaching the 
country is beginning, as he thinks, to acknowledge his rights, frontier, and that there is distinct agitation in the Repub. 
he is beginning to display a sort of fatherly regard for his|lican ranks. M. Gambetta has had to point out once more 
erring children, mixed with an obstinate resistance to pressure; that the Republic would have saved France if Bazaing 
which is very nearly incredible. He does not agree with/ had not surrendered, which is not true, for it was his Dic. 
his subjects in many matters, and on some does not hint! tatorship which gave France a chance, and not the Republic 
at concession, but still he has learned to like them well! at all. M. Thiers has been obliged to return to Paris to sea 
enough to try to remove their prejudices. He hears strange what everybody is at, and exert his well-known influence over 
ideas attributed to him, and these he, of course, repudiates | the Left Centre. M. Louis Blanc has published a pamphlet 
first, though he thinks the repudiation quite an unnecessary |on the horrors of the old Monarchy, which after all only 
bore, He writes to the Vicomte de Rodez-Benavent : | comes to this,—that all Kings must be bad on sexual matters 
—‘*To be reduced in 1873 to evoking the phantom| whereas Louis XVI., who lost the monarchy, was an anchorite : 
of the dime, of feudal rights, of religious intolerance, | and a strict order has been issued constituting M. Thiers, in 
of persecution against brothers separated from us in | spite of the suppression of the Commune, full leader of 
creed—the phantom (what more need I say?) of a war/all sections of the Left. They can stand him, as against 
madly undertaken under impossible conditions, of a govern- | the Bourbons, for he has not a clerical fibre in him, 
ment of priests, of the ascendancy of privileged classes!| This agitation is noteworthy, and arises, we fear, from 
You will admit that things so little serious cannot be seriously | a dread either that the Comte de Chambord may yield, or 
answered.” In other words, we suppose he means to give up | that he may be Summoned to France without yielding, and 
the feudal rights, to refuse to banish the Huguenots, who are | abdicate in favour of the next heir. We should have thought 
three millions strong, to avoid a government of priests or to| neither event a serious object of dread, but as Gambetta is 
give “ ascendancy ” to the privileged classes; and these would | seriously uneasy, and as a coup Wetat is out of the question, 
be all excellent promises, were it not that he had just before| the Radical fears must bear some relation to the vote. For- 
promised to re-establish the Charter of 1814, which gives| tunately there is a month still to elapse,—plenty of time to 
privileged classes an ascendancy in both Houses, and deprives | make blunders in, and M. Beulé is just the man to make them. 
the Jews of their Civil Rights—and will therefore make of | Fancy a Minister who wants his King back, and wants to 
the Rothschilds, &e., deadly foes—and that he leaves it| represent him as Liberal and devoted to France, suspending 
open to himself to declare a war on Italy in a sensible| the Mayor of Perigueux for allowing M. Gambetta to speak his. 
way. Still he calls all these rumours “ fooleries,’’ and | very cautious mind! Insults of that kind to the man who, as 
assures everybody that he is not a party, and will not) every Frenchman knows, gave France her last chance of victory, 





reign by means of a party. “I need the co-operation 
of all, and all have need of me.” You are all my 
children, he means, I want you all, and you all want me; 
so come back and be good. That is all you have to do. 
I have no favourites, I love you all alike, and you love me all 
alike, Only trust me, and get prejudices entirely out of your 
head, and we shall get delightfully along together. There is 


not a trace of proscription, not a remembrance of injury, not a/| 


phrase of bitterness against the rebellious but now repentant 
section of his House, which, after all, hunted his mother down, 
and intended to destroy her reputation. He is paternal through- 
out, and it is difficult to conceive that his expression of feeling 
is not genuine, that he does not consider himself essential 
to France, which for forty years did, or fancied she did, 
so exceedingly well without him. If not, he would have 
taken the throne to which the majority invite him, 
sure that with that majority he could establish anything. 
Still, be it observed, he remains father of the household, not a 
mere member of it,—does not promise a Constituton, and says 
nothing of surrendering his own pet prejudice,—the colour of 
his flag. If his children will come to him, well and good, 
they will see what they will see; but though he will remove 
their prejudices, they must submit before he gives up his own. 
There is something fine in that quiescent but immovable 
attitude, maintained by a man who must know quite well that 
fatherly government is not welcome to France, that he must 
give up his flag, and must accept conditions, to be received as 
King at all. It is reported that all this reluctance is assumed, 
that the moment the Assembly is ready, the Constitution 
and the Flag will both be surrendered; but an intrigue 
of that kind would be wholly inconsistent with the 
Count’s character, and seems to be attributed to him by 
men who cannot conceive that in this century a man may 


hold on to a symbol! with utterly tenacious grasp. Would 
they expect the Pope to lay aside the Keys, or have they for- 
gotten that Victor Emanuel flatly refused to accept the Crown 
of Italy if he were to be called in the plebiscite King of the 
Italians ? ; 7 

We cannot perceive that this manifesto will help the Count 


on one whit. It does not remove the danger of war with 
Italy, for it only pled 


pledges him not to plunge into a mad war 





the sanity of which he is to determine; it does not pledge | 


him to respect equality. for he only promises not to revive 


are not hidden in a corner, or forgotten by the Army, which 
has been to its villages and learned the tradition of the war. 
The situation is clearly getting strained ; but we have great 
confidence in M. Beulé’s genius for the malapropos, much 
faith in M. de Chambord’s obstinacy, and some faint belief 
| still in 750 Frenchmen not laying France, tied and bound, at 
the feet of a family thrice expelled. 

We must mention, though we do not quite like to bring that 
| matter into the calculation, that we are not yet quite clear upon 
| some points connected with the situation of that family. First, 
| why does its ablest member stand aloof in that clear-cut, 

monumental way? The Duc d’Aumale is the brain of the 
| House of Orleans, and he has not been to Frohsdorf, has not 
| even followed the second emigration thither, and puts forward 
| an excuse, his preoccupation with the trial of Marshal Bazaine, 
| which looks very diplomatic. Is he, perchance, to be Presi- 
dent, failing the vote for a King; or is he to play the 
part of Lieutenant-General, if M. de Paris does not 
‘wish to occupy that station, for him so nearly im- 
possible? Or is the representative of the Condés standing 
aloof to be to the Bourbons what the House of Orleans once 
was, the popular and able, but cadet branch? He is first 
soldier of the family, a keen politician, and a most ambitious 
man, and may not in his heart of hearts approve of being 
merely a Prince of a House which in many ways owes all in 
allto him. If he leads the discontented, that vote which is 
to give the Legitimists the Millennium, and to the Clericals 
the world, may yet require careful counting up. 





DUKE OF ARGYLL ON CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 
ee Duke of Argyll made a speech of great ability on 

_ Wednesday at Helensburgh, in favour of the principle 
of Church Establishments, and against that of a Regium Donum. 
His distinction between the two was strong and clear enough. 
IIe wished to see the various Churches possess sufficient pro- 
perty to render their religious teachers more or less independent 
of their congregations, but he did not wish any Church to 
be made to feel thereby its absolute dependence on the 
Government of the day; and still more, he did not wish to see 
any Government indulge itself in the habit of interfering to 
suppress or foster particular religious faiths and practices. He 
| “hated the very name of a Minister of Public Worship.” “1 
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‘nk there should be such an office existing, because, | 
do not thin . Aes 
tituted as the nations of Europe now are, divided as 
the Churches of Christendom now are, it does not appear 
- 9 that anything in connection with public wor- 
p? ell fall into the hands of any secular Minister 
anne.” In other words, the Duke of Argyll, partly 
a observant statesman, and partly, no doubt, as a Pres- 
pyterian, has something of the old feeling of Puritan dislike 
to see any earthly institution placed higher than the Church, | 
and able to mould it by bribes and threats. We share that 
feeling only so far as modern experience has proved that 
statesmen, if their power over Churches is too immediate 
and too strong, will not use it in a manner con- 
sistent with the primary object of all Churches on the 
one hand, and with the well-being of the State itself 
on the other. We have always been hearty Erastians on two 
sints,—first, as believing that the judicial authority of lay | 
Courts of Law should besupreme in all questions of ecclesiastical 
trusts and duties, for the very simple reason that lay judges 
bave always shown a far higher and truer sense of impartial 
equity than ecclesiastical judges who have permitted theo- 
logical arriére pensées to bias their interpretation of the law ; 
and next, as believing that, with a popularly constituted 
Government, State patronage will always secure a wider and 
more varied range of thought and tendency in the distri- | 
bution of the more important ecclesiastical appointments than 
any purely voluntary system, and is therefore perfectly just | 
where the ecclesiastical property whose resources are in question | 
is really of national, and not of private origin. Whether 
the Duke of Argyll would agree with us in either of these | 
positions we should regard as extremely doubtful, though 
there is nothing in his speech that is absolutely incon- 
sistent with them. But we are certainly disposed to agree | 
with him that, to judge by recent experience, the influence 
of the State over ecclesiastical bodies may be very easily 
stretched beyond what is at all healthy, whether for Church or | 
for State, and that where all, or almost all, the Churches of any | 
people are made directly dependent on Government grants, | 
there is pretty certain to be both a want of adequate energy | 
and spontaneous vitality in those Churches, and a disposition 
either to corrupt them or persecute them on the part of the 
Government,—a disposition which is in the highest degree 
corrupting to the power which displaysit. We agree, therefore, 
with the Duke that popular Church Establishments, where the | 
Charch property is more or less independently held by freehold- | 
ing trustees for the religious benefit of the people, and where 
the Government has no power to interfere, except by the action | 
of regular Courts of judicature, after the appointment of these 
freeholders, with their modes of religious action, are far safer | 
and better than State-paid salaries for clergymen, which almost 
always give rise to too close, and not altogether pure, relations 
between the civil and the spiritual power. But how the Duke | 
argues from his not unjustifiable distrust of Ministers of Public | 
Worship, and of the kind of transactions with which their 
names are connected, that in removing the gross anomaly of an 
Trish Protestant Establishment quartered on a Catholic people, 
there was no choice but to disestablish and disendow all 
religions equally, we are quite unable to see. Why should the 
Government have been limited to choose between concurrent | 
endowments of the Regium Donum kind and universal disen- | 
dowment? Would it not have been possible to transfer some | 
part of the National Church property to the comparatively | 
unendowed Churches, with at least as much reservation of | 
the influence of the Government as still obtains, at all events, 
in Scotland? We can see no reason for the rigid alternative, 
which the Duke of Argyll seems to say that all true statesmen | 
must have accepted, between the award of mere State salaries, 
the conditions of which it would have taken something like a 
Minister of Public Worship to superintend, and’ the policy | 
actually adopted of complete disendowment. If private 
persons can endow churches nowadays, and impose 
certain conditions on the endowments which do _ not 
involve a perpetual and minute interference in their affairs, | 
why not the State? It seems to us, that if the Duke of 
Argyll really holds that an Established Church in tolerable 
religious sympathy with the people is a great blessing to any | 
nation, there was no reason why he should have despaired of } 
giving such a blessing to Ireland, though we quite agree that 
it was of course far better to confiscate to truly national pur- | 
poses the national endowment of a sectarian and unpopular 
Church, than ta leave matters as they were. 
The value, however, of the Duke’s speech lies in the clearness 
with which he shows that a statesman who cherishes the greatest | 


suspicion and, we should even suppose, dislike of Erastianism, 
can yet distinguish so clearly the advantages to be derived 
from an Establishment, that he prefers an Erastian Establish- 
ment,—supposing the influence of the State be not too grossly 
mixed up with religious policy,—to pure Voluntaryism. More- 
over, he has drawn the distinction broadly and vigorously between 
mere State salaries for clergymen, and any national endowment 
over the expenditure of which the State has no direct control, 
though it may have exercised its right of choosing the personnel 
of the higher order of clergy. In point of fact, the Duke’s 
position is very much that which we might expect reasonable 
Presbyterians in this country to take up. He evidently regards 
even the National Church of England, and still more that of 
Scotland, as occupying an intermediate position between 


'a largely-endowed Voluntary Church, and a mere State- 


governed Church, such as the State Church of Prussia. Now, 
it seems to us of the greatest importance to the fair political 
appreciation of a question which seems likely to become a 
considerable one during the next year or two, that this inter- 
mediate position should be clearly understood. Our State 
Church is not only not such a State Church as that of 
Prussia, but not more exposed to many of the evils which 
Dissenters usually attribute to a State Church than a richly 
endowed Voluntary Church would be, of which there are now 
a great number gradually growing up around us. Of course, 


| we do not mean that this adequately meets Mr. Miall’s main 


charge against the State Church,—that national wealth and 
national dignity inevitably bias the minds of inquirers towards 
the Church which possesses them, and so disturb the balance 
of judgment requisite for the discovery of religioustruth. But 
it is true that every Church, in exact proportion to its accumu- 
lated private wealth and the social distinction it achieves for 
itself, does exercise this distorting influence on the judgment 


|of truth-seekers, and that if you are to get rid of that alto- 


gether, you should abolish not merely State establishments, 
but Church endowments of all kinds, and compel every Church 


|to live on the hand-to-mouth system,—i.c., on the yearly 


contributions of its supporters. Admit, as we must, that the 
funds contributed by the State are much larger, and the 


| position secured by the State is much more dignified, than any 


which other Churches will be able to compete with on equal 
terms, still that does not show that an Establishment is evil in 
principle, unless it be also asserted that every Church should 
be as far as possible stripped of all adventitious attractions 
transmitted to it by a zeal and piety that have now passed 
away. Such attractions do not bias the mind of the truth- 
seeker so much as those which Establishments provide, 
only because they are less in quantity, but they do pro- 
bably bias it seriously, so that a compulsory law of 


| ecclesiastical poverty would be the only way to carry Mr. 


Miall’s chief object into full working effect. Such Estab- 
lishments as those of England and Scotland are really far 
nearer in effect to the independent revenues of Voluntary 
Churches, than to the conditional stipends,—which may be 
withheld by the State at pleasure,—of a clergy who are a depart- 


|ment of the Civil Service, and have no liberty to resist their 
| official superior. 


In point of fact, the clergy of our State 
Church resist the Government only too successfully, even when 
the Government is backed by the people. 

Indeed, nothing is more important than to remember that a 
richly-endowed Free Church, which appeals to the secular 
Tribunals to interpret the contracts it has made with its clergy 
and its laity, is so far as this an Established Church,—that 
no one generation of its worshippers can overrule the organic 


'law on which it is based, and that what that organic law is, 


is decided for it by lawyers by the general rules applicable to 
legal interpretation, and not by any vote of the faithful. No 
doubt, it is not what we call an Established Church, so far as 
it concedes no administrative authority to the Government in 
its rulers or teachers, and far as all its 
wealth is derived exclusively from those who once professed 
either the same faith or the faith of which the present 
faith is a development. But practically it is only the former dis- 
n which is of real importance. We see hardly any Church 


respect to 80 
i 


tincti: 


| which has not inherited wealth from founders who would have 


been thoroughly shocked at the convictions which that wealth 
now goes to support. The National Church itself inherits 
from the Roman Catholics, and even Roman Catholicism 
has so far developed that the “Old Catholics” pro- 
fess not to know it in its modern form. Unitarians 
inherit from vere Trinitarians, and Arian Bapti from 
Baptists of the most stringent orthodoxy. If it be the 

il of Establishments that in them wealth is used on behalf 


evil OF 
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of a special Creed which was not contributed by the adherents | far as we can judge of it, the political phenomenon 
of that Creed, it is an evil which in a very large, though not Observable 


perhaps equal degree, affects all endowed Churches. 


No doubt, the wealth of the Churches which have broken 
off from the Establishment is less than it ought to have 
been if they had inherited the wealth contributed by their 
religious ancestors. But, then, who were their religious 
ancestors? Whoever they be, if they had taken away some | 
of the national property with them,—as we wish they 
had,—they would still have appropriated to the spread of 
one creed, wealth contributed by the believers in another 
creed. It is absurd to suppose that in any ancient country, 
the ideal of the Nonconformist,—a fair field and no favour | 


to any particular creed,—ever can be reached. The 


vices, 


as they call them, of Establishments, apply more or less to 
all Churches which inherit wealth; and the distinction 
between these and such Establishments as those of Scotland, 


or even England, is one of degree, and not of kind. 


The 


in recent elections. Such elections as those for 

West Riding, East Staffordshire, Renfrewshire, Ca ant 
Gloucester, Bath, Dover, and a good many others Wich, 
not decided by the eager divisions in the Liberal cam ‘ 
by the apathy of Liberals and the relatively strong union Y- 
Conservatives. And if diminished Liberal zeal and einaat 
Conservative zeal does not mean a swing of the pendul 
from the side of reform to the side of ‘let well alone,’ wa - 
disposed to think that no conceivable indication of that 
change which Mr. Leatham would not explain away is te 
be found. We shall not be charged with any desire ¢ 
recognise, against evidence, a political phenomenon which a 
consider to be decidedly discreditable to the good feeling and 
good sense of the electorate. But, as Mr. Leatham himsg} 
| says, it is foolish to shut your eyes to facts, however disagree. 
able; and these facts seem to us, in spite of Mr. Leatham’, 
opposite dictum, to stare us in the face. It is under the 


Duke of Argyll brought out this very powerfully, and though | Ballot, and by the verdict of household suffrage, that Liberal; 
we are well aware that it will not affect the “Society for the are at present steadily losing ground, and the Conservatives a; 
Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and Control,” it | steadily gaining it. 

may, and we think should, affect very powerfully those moderate 
Liberals who are hesitating as to their course, and who have a 
vision flashed before their eyes of a kind of ‘ religious equality,’ 
which is as intrinsically impossible of realisation as that absolute 
e equality of wealth of which Socialists dream,—intrinsically 
impossible, that is, except on condition that the world both of 


religious opinions and of endowments shall start afresh. 





MR. LEATHAM ON THE LIBERAL PROSPECTS. 
N R. LEATHAM has the gift cf perpetual youth. As he 
himself remarks, he is, ‘‘ though by no means an aged 
politician,” still already a politician of some considerable Par- 
liamentary experience, and yet that Parliamentary experience 


It is, however, quite open to Mr. Leatham to assert that 
| whatever the facts may be, the cause of the Liberal apathy is 
| the reluctance of the Liberal leaders to hoist the standard 

which a certain party below the gangway are desirous to raise, 
| especially the standard of Disestablishment and Disendoy. 
ment of the English Church. “It is the followers,” he says, 
| “ who lead in England, and the leaders who follow; and the 
| moment the followers begin to push to the front, there is g 
startling activity among the leaders in the rear,”—which js 
| very epigrammatic but not quite exact, at all events as to Mr, 
Gladstone’s dealing with the Irish Church ; for never was a 
great reform more gently and inaudibly demanded by the 
Radical party,—we can attest it, for the Spectator was not 
| backward in the matter, and met with hardly any support— 


has had absolutely no effect in sobering the giddy blood which | till Mr. Gladstone suddenly raised it to the rank of an urgent 
feeds his hopes. He is still as much as ever liable to be mis- | question of theday. But grant that the followers lead, where 
led by the clever phrases and epigrammatic antitheses of his | the followers have, as they had on the Suffrage question and 
own rhetoric, and is just as capable of believing that smart also on the Ballot, the masses behind them,—whence does Mr. 
words will change the constitution of the universe, as when he | Leatham infer that they have the masses behind them on the 
wrote “ Charmione” and made his first speech to a Yorkshire Church Establishment question? If they have, it must go; 
audience. This day week he made a brilliant speech in Hud- | for a national endowment which is grudged by the. nation and 
dersfield on the presumed Conservative reaction, of which he | appropriated against its will, is an anomaly and a mistake, 
said he could discover no trace. What he did see was the | But what evidence is there of such a condition of things! 
Liberal party being taken to pieces like a Dutch clock, in order | Hitherto all the evidence has been the other way. Mr. 
to be put together again, and go all the better for its repairs. | Miall musters some eighty or ninety followers, and his little 
The Liberal party was “nearly as well used to going to pieces | band seems likely to dwindle at the next General Election 
as a Dutch clock, and like a Dutch clock, it kept bad time |even more notably than the Liberal party itself. The Non- 
unless it was taken to pieces pretty frequently. It was being | conformists rallied their whole strength in the North-West 
taken to pieces at this moment, and that was why it did not go.” | Riding and in East Staffordshire; and in both elections the 
“The set was now being taken to pieces, not te order that it | were - only beaten, but beaten in the way that shows MH 
might be put by on the shelf, but that it might become more | unpopular cause. Has Mr. Leatham never heard of the 
effective, or as the Tories would say, more destructive,—in order | phenomenon of Democratic Conservatism? Do the School- 
that it might record on a dial which never looked backwards | Board elections show any leaning to Secularism? Do the 
hour after hour of defeat and disorder and dismay for the | municipal elections show any hostility to the Church? The 
Tories.” We can hardly believe that the Dutch clock is really | Members below the gangway have led the party only where 
resolved into its elements, when we see Mr. Leatham, like that | they represented a very strong feeling out of doors. It was 
bird of spring which so often adorns it, popping out of it | the Members below the gangway who bitterly opposed all inter- 
go punctually to sing the quarters and the half-hours, always | ference with the hours and conditions of labour in relation to 
in the old familiar strain, and banging the little door of his | the Factory Acts, and were they not utterly defeated and dis- 
secret shrine after him with rhetorical emphasis as he retreats | owned by the people? Did they not resist the Chinese war 
back again into the penetralia of the works. But if Mr. | in 1857, with no result but to disappear in a great measure 
or gen - = in ng geAgen — clock has stopped | from we _ ee 7 npr esie lead b some 4 
an a e machinery is really taken to pieces, we fear | command the popular voice, and not otherwise. ow is Mr. 
he is wrong in supposing that it has been intentionally | Leatham going to show us that Disestablishment of the Eng- 
done for the purpose of repair. We should have sup-/| lish Church is a popular cry, till he can point to some great 
posed that the parliamentary party might easily get aA election won upon that cry ? , 
of order, owing to defective winding-up on the part of the) We regret to see so clever a speaker as Mr. Leatham echoing 
cag if ep nated eg plage Bel wlhged oy very ng many Peng Pek 
: vave-pe 500-09. , a Free School, Free Labour, and Free Land. It is rather like the 
would seem to have been the case recently, the failure is not | schoolboy’s Christmas holiday programme,—a coach-box, 4 
with the parliamentary Liberalism, but with the Liberalism of | Christmas-box, 1 boxing match, and a box of tools. A Free 
the constituencies, where appeals to the recently enfranchised Church means, as far as experience seems to go, a Church 
seer ry of “ers ager ee Fawn in a whose people are free to say exactly what they will and what 
rlumphs, it seems to be playing with words to deny a Con-/ they will not be taught, but whose teache the very 
servative reaction. That such a reaction really took place in per A of free to so Petedittaee ih Tike m ne whose 
1839-41, Mr. Leatham is the only politician we ever heard of | masters should be appointed and removed by a jury of 
to deny if he really does ‘mean to deny it. And such a' boys. A Free School is a school for which the parents 
reaction, as far as we can see, is really occurring now. Were pay nothing, except as ratepayers, if ratepayers they be. Free 
it otherwise, though the Governme nt might be defeated, it | Labour means, we suppose, labour not shackled by unjust 
sage not - directly by the favour shown to Tory candidates, restrictions; and Free Land, land as purchaseable as any chattel. 
but through the hesitation of the Liberals bet ween Liberal Is it worthy of any serious orator to pun three times with 4 
candidates of different shades ; and that, we submit, is not, so | word which carries so much meaning, and use it only once In 
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+4e proper sense? Labour is, we hope, if not quite free, yet 
its prop rfree in this country, and we shall be the first to 
very a we. Leatham in his wish to remove such restrictions 
su Pl trammel it. No paper has fought more earnestly for 
the simplification of the law of transfer of land than our own ; 
but important as this is, easily saleable and purchaseable land is 
simply miscalled “free” land; and the reform referred to, more- 
over, is one of secondary, though very real importance. As for 
gratuitous schooling, whether desirable or not, it really means an 
extension of the poor law to the subject of education,—the legal 
dependence of one class of parents on the ratepayers for the edu- 
cation of their children. It is a gross abuse of the word “free’ to 
call that an extension of freedom. li it be desirable at all, it is 
desirable on the ground that it is a justifiable *xvasion of the 
freedom of the more independent classes, for the sake of the 
poor. And free Churches are certainly Churches of which the 
taught are free and the teachers are bound ;—a modification of 
the term which deserves special definition and study. 

But our main objection to Mr. Leatham’s speech is that 
its whole tone is one of juvenile levity in relation to politicians 
who do not agree in his views, and whom he evidently does not 
hope to convince, but rather to overbalance their judgment by 
considerations of mere party expediency into an external adhesion 
to views which they can never bond fide adopt,—and this on the 
deepest questions of politics. Ile seems to treat the conversion 
of men who are in their hearts opposed to a measure, but who 
because they believe it is 





yield to it from a kind of fatalism, 
the manifest destiny of the party,—as a thing to chuckle over 
and enjoy. For ourselves, we do not think it a pleasant spec- 
tacle to see Leaders reluctantly dragged in the rear of their 
own followers ; and to our minds it is one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
greatest distinctions that, except, perhaps, in relation to the 
Ballot, he has always been moved by the weight of obviously 
personal conviction, and that, too, before he was compelled to 
move by the exigencies of party or in deference to the swing 
of Liberal opinion. The kind of glorying in the ascendancy 
of party necessities over private convictions in which Mr. 
Leatham indulges, seems to us pardonable in a young 
politician, but not good taste in one who has had the experi- 
ence of Mr. Leatham. We are perfectly well aware that Mr. 


| us by a Chief who when the last mail left was celebrating his 


harvest-feast by murdering deliberately, and as a necessary 
enjoyment, thousands of human beings,—all, we may add, pre- 
viously tortured. Its single defect is that it is a little too 
short, or has been a little too much compressed by the 
reporters, till it has not excited half the attention a longer and 
more tedious explanation would have received. It is a bit of 
official pemmican, and the English mind objects to précis, as 
the English palate, when healthy, objects to Liebig’s Extract. 
The grand point upon which the public mind was disturbed 
was not the unhealthiness of the Coast, or the expenditure to 
be incurred, or even the risk of its highly-wrought and expensive 
military machinery ; but whether the war was or was not too 
high-handed an act of interference against a power naturally 
provoked, as a savage power might be expected to be, by want 
of fitting respect. It now appears that not only was every 
precaution against such a calamity adopted, but that the 
British Government went out of its way to concede all that 
the African Chief could be expected to ask, and once 
actually asked his consent to its completion of a Treaty 
with a European power. Lord Kimberley managed the 


whole affair, which was much more important to the 
Dutch than to ourselves, with the greatest deliberation 
and slowness. <A report reached the Colonial Office, for 


example, that the Dutch claim to Elmina was not perfect, that 
they were paying tribute to the Ashantees for the right to 
hold the town and territory, and the negotiations were instantly 
stopped. The Queen could not accept territory upon those 
terms, and the flag was taken down till the Dutch cleared up 
the difficulty. Not content with this, the Colonial Office asked an 
explanation of the King, who replied in writing that he had no 
such claim, and that the annual payment made by Elmina was 
a mere proof of good-will on, the part of the Netherlands’ 
Government. This being settled, Mr. Pope Hennessy accepted 
the forts, but wrote to the King himself, stating that the 
British, in order to insure his friendship, would pay double 
the sum paid by the Dutch every year,—perhaps a mistaken 
bit of generosity, unintelligent persons almost always mis- 
taking conciliation for fear. It was further rumoured that 


| the King wanted to be sure of access to the coast, and Lord 


Leatham himself would regard the success of the Disestablish- | 
ment movement as a triumph of the loftiest principle of | 


justice, but it is also clear that he expects to see it, and would | 


not be sorry to see it, obtaining the votes of those who would 


be converted solely by the pressure of party exigencies, and | 
For our own parts, | 


not by any change of moral convictions. 
there is nothing we believe to be more fatal to the true influence 
and weight of Parliamentary opinion with the nation, than this 


kind of political regeneration by “ squadrons and platoons ” in | 


the sudden panic of a dissolving party. If Disestablishment is to 
win the day, let it at least be for some reason more creditable 


Kimberley issued the most explicit orders that his access 
to the coast should be made as convenient as possible. Actual 


territory we could not cede, as the cession of any port would 


have made the Ashantee King the greatest exporting slave- 
dealer of the continent, while the slaves exported would have 
been half of them our own protected tribesmen. Farther, 
to prevent the very possibility of error, Lord Kimberley 
wrote on 12th February, 1872, to Mr. Pope Hennessy, 
stating that he would not accept these forts except with 
the consent and good-will of the natives, and that no force was 


|to be employed in taking them over, continuing :—‘“ The 


than because the Liberal party would go to pieces without it. | 


And let not even those who, like Mr. Leatham, would doubtless 
prefer conscientiously to see the Liberal party go to pieces 
than to abate anything of their demand in this respect, exult 
in spirit over the unworthy anticipation that the leaders they 
have learned to respect may be persuaded to yield discreditably 
to the petty exigencies of party, on questionson which they ought 
to be converted heart and soul, or not at all. Mr. Leatham does 
himself and his friends great injustice when he speaks in a tone 
which implies that opinions may rightly be adopted and 
abandoned for the sake of party strategy,—that instead of 
party existing for the sake of convictions, convictions may 
exist for the sake of party. To our minds, the existing Liberal 
party might be exchanged for another based on views such as 
those of Mr. Leatham, without any discredit or moral danger 
to the nation; but if its elements are to remain un- 
changed, it could not be metamorphosed by the mere 
fear of disaster and defeat into such a party as Mr. Leatham 
ishes, without the greatest discredit and moral danger to the 
We confess we do not like,—we heartily disapprove, 
—this flippant and jubilant tone in relation to the prospect of 
i convictions and rapidly converted ministers. We 
iblishment would be an impolitic act of the 

magnitude; but we should not fear half as 
ich even from Disestablishment, as from the rapid growth in 
ircles of a disposition to chuckle over the levity 
1 statesmen. 





hastily-shuffl 
believe that Disest 


most momentous 


1 
irllamentary « 


e nn)42,0] £24] “es - . 
of political faith and the fickle purposes of badgere 
i pur} 


HBULL-HUGESSEN’S speech at Deal was 


M* KNAT 
4 by far the most complete, and the only eflicial answer 


i1 ; ° ; . - _ 
to those who complain of the Ashantee War, a war forced on | WU 


objects which her Majesty’s Government has throughout had 
in view in negotiating this treaty are not the acquisition of 
territory or the extension of British power, but the mainten- 
ance of tranquillity and the promotion of peaceful commerce 
on the coast ;” and speaking of the new arrangement as “ cal- 
culated to be of much benefit to the whole population, by 
putting an end to all the feuds and difficulties inseparable 
from the division of authority which has hitherto prevailed on 
the coast.” Nevertheless, the Ashantee King entered our 
territories with a great army, attacked our forts, and carried 
off our subjects, without assigning any reason except general 
dissatisfaction, but with, we believe, two motives,—detestation 
of the British generally, as over-civilised persons who would 
not restore esc ped slaves as the Dutch had done; and secondly, 
with a hope of conquering the Coast, which was now held bya 
nation whom he had defeated before. It was an act of wanton 
aggression, which it became necessary to punish effectu uly, and 
having punished, to make what compensation to those injured 
thereby we could. The only compensation they can receive 
is the final stoppage of the bloodthirsty ‘‘ Customs” which 
have hitherto barred all access into the interior of Africa, and 
which constitute Ashantee a pirate State hostis / int generis, 
and this Mr. Hugessen assures us will be done. ‘And if the 

our war should tend to the 
1 disgraced and 
district, and the 
1 the foot- 


me effect 


suffering and 
heathen 


results of our 
abolition of terrible 

rendered miserable the whole of that fert le 
j Christianity 
steps ol the British tr Ops, 
that English blo | xould he shed 


» results ean be obtain 1 only 


practices 


Civilisation, f 
it would not be 

and English treasure spent.” 
issumill lire tly or 
l slaves, who 


ind cuy 
ill become the willing police of the new order of things, and 


win sisters, and 


without 


authority at Coomassie, liberating the 
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dismissing the dynasty whose tradition of blood has for eight | gentes of his native country, which may be taken 
generations made Western Africa into mere shambles, whose | ing a Conservative Liberal’s view of the Social 
disappearance will break up their Empire, and leave quite a Socialist, situation in Spain. 


as Convey. 


0 
Sefior Echegaray would tardy 


million of persons to settle down as peaceful cultivators, palm- | have been considered a very strong Republican Some month; 
tree growers, and miners in the digging, in which last Ashantee | ago, and his presence in Paris is probably connected with that 


is rich. 


It seems to us that this, so far from being a war of aggression, 
is a war waged by a Government over-anxious for peace, against | of decidedly Red proclivities, and before Castelar 
a bloodthirsty foe who would hear no reason at all, and under |Salmeron had made sure of 
circumstances which would have made retreat disgraceful. 
The Peace Society objects, with a strange ally, the Pall Mall; | 
but we have taken all the precautions they recommend, and | 
have probably hurried on the war by taking so many, and 
A new Mission to Ashantee would 
only confirm the King in his impression of our weakness, and 
we have no right to expose our officers to the massacre which | 
would immediately await them. It would not be fair even to 
order the Peace Committee to Coomassie, however resignedly 
we might hear of their departure. Not to mention national 


what can we do farther ? 


general sauve qui peut of moderate politicians at the tims 


when the popular militia at Madrid were showing signs 


ai 
« troops to support the 
Executive. At present, however, Sefior Echegaray, though 


evidently belonging to the Unitary or Centralist school 
is full of faith in the future of Spain, now that power seems 
to have got into hands that know howto useit. The Minist 

of Seiior Salmeron, he told the French economists, had ms 
the unity of the country, and the Ministry of Sefior Castel 
would save its liberty ; and in the performance of that arduogs 
task “ Sefior Castelar might count upon all the Liberal parties 
in Spain, and upon all men of good-will.” It may thus by 
seen that the testimony of Sefior Echegaray to the causes in 


honour, which we beg to assure them is invaluable for their | operation in Spain is not prejudiced by any hostile feelin 
ends—for the prevention, that is, of wars to which any careless- | towards its present ruler, while, at the same time, neither 
ness on our part would give rise ; not to mention the right of |can it be suspected of any excessive fanaticism in fayoyy 


the protected tribes to defence, there must be some slight duty 
binding on civilised men, when competent to the work, to 
see that barbarism does not extend its frontier, that disorder 
does not spread, that crime shall not rise to a scale endanger- 
ing mankind. It may not be our duty to attack Dahomey 
while Dahomey leaves us alone; but when we are attacked, 
and are able to replace absolutism by law, war by peace, and 
systematised murder by intelligible justice, it seems to us that 
a duty arises which on the principles of the Peace Society, or 
any philanthropists of any sort, is as absolute as it is possible 
to imagine. Missionary Societies do not stop their work 
because a few Missionaries die; we do not fly before pirates 
because if we fired at them they might be killed ; Mr. Richard 
is heartily friendly to the suppression of the slave trade; and 
the supersession of the existing Government of Coomassie, when 
provoked by that Government of itself, seems to us to compre- 
hend all the advantages of all these methods of promoting 
civilisation. Of course, if only we defend ourselves, the war 
might be unjust, for we might sail away, after destroying 
the Ashantees, and so leave anarchy in place of despotism ; but 
if we replace a bad government by a good one, what is there for 
philanthropists to denounce? The real evil done in these kind 
of wars is when we destroy the native government without 
putting another in its place, when, as so nearly happened 
in China, we destroy without replacing an antique and effete, 
but orderly civilisation. In Ashantee, as we understand 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s speech, we are not about to commit 
this error, and we only regret that, as he was allowed to say 
so much, he was not able to say a little more, to amplify a/ 
little on a policy he evidently so heartily approves, and one on 
which it would be a crowning mercy to be compelled to dissolve. 
It is a curious fact that Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, besides | 
explaining the Ashantee War, had to defend himself for writing 
fairy tales of very unusual merit. They took up his time, it 
was said. He affirmed in a most needless reply that they were 
written as a relaxation after hard work, and often in the Library 
of the House of Commons ; but the question shows the temper, 
and, we greatly fear, the knowledge, of the new constituencies. 
Have they utterly forgotten that Canning amused himself with 
satire amidst his official labours; that the late Lord Derby, at 
one time a glutton of work, wrote Psalms for his children, trans- 
lated Homer, and fostered Mr. Lear’s wonderful “ Book of | 


Nonsense ;” that Mr. Gladstone is an Homeric Commentator ; | 





of a Republicanism a outrance. The ex-Minister of Publis 
| Works is, in fact, one of the De Remusats of the Spanish 
Republic, and his opinions may be fairly taken for what they 
are,—the results, namely, of the experience of a moderatel 
distinguished politician, who has never succeeded, and probably 
never desired to succeed, in deviating very widely from the 
ordinary track of every-day unadventurous Spanish respects. 
bility. 
| Sefior Echegaray states that the “Federal Republic” has 
/had an immense success among the masses of the Spanish 
population. This intelligence is not, however, as reassuring 
| as might appear. Between the Federalism of a Castelar and the 
| Federalism which enchains the sympathies and enchants the 
| imaginations of the needy and misdirected multitude, there is 
| little relation save contradiction. Neither the examples of 
| such Republican federations as tho United States and the 
| Swiss Cantons, nor the past traditions of a country which was 
always the “Spains” rather than “ Spain,” have had much, if 
any, appreciable effect in producing the popular preference, 
Glowing apostrophes to the American Union or to the Swiss 
Union convey nothing but the vaguest and dimmest impressions 





| to the vast bulk of the audiences who are accustomed to yield 


the tribute of their applause when the name of a Washington 
or a Tell is invoked by some favourite orator. The ancient 





independence and separate privileges of a kingdom of Leon or 
a kingdom of Aragon go for little or nothing in the reconstrue- 
tive dreams of the popular constitution-makers, It might be 
even said that though the autocratic monarchy of Russia could 
hardly be expected to be a welcome theme for democratic 
eloquence, the condition of Russia, if its village communities 
and untaught ex-serfs were released from the controlling bond 
of the central despotism, would be much nearer to the ideal of 
Spanish popular Federalism,—-the Federalism to which Sefior 
Echegaray ascribes “an immense success ’—than any organiss- 
tion of government and society to be met with in existing 
democratic countries. No Cantons into which a Castelar would 
consent to carve the State would be anything but monstrous 
“centralisations”’ in the eyes of the Spanish masses if they 
were left to their own desires. The vulgar Federalist has, in fact, 
abandoned the notion of politics and patriotism. All he wants 
and demands is to eat, to drink, to sleep, to see no inequalities 
round him, no head higher than his own; and as he has become 
profoundly suspicious of the possible consequences of delegating 








that Lord Selborne’s name is attached to one of the best of | to deputies and vice-defenders the vigilance which is necessary 
hymn-books ; and that the only possible successor to Mr. | to preserve this lowly sphere of enjoyment from usurpation, 
Gladstone is a writer of clever brassy novels ; or are they | he has hit upon an expedient which secures that practical 
prepared to affirm that to civilise Africa and care for | sovereignty will never be out of reach of his own hands and 
literature are two occupations proving a degraded or 4/ the hands of his fellows. He confines his canton, his republic 
dissipated mind? We should not wonder, for we scarcely | to his own neighbourhood, because if he allowed it to be great 
pretend to know what the constituencies are at; but if| ang wide-reaching, he would never know what might be 
this is their temper, we shall have at least one complete proof | occurring out of his inamediate sight and hearing. Through 
that our contention of ten years—that the Ballot, though it | sheer common-place he would revive the organisation of 
might release a few oppressed voters, would release also every | the Greek Republics. That is not a Republic, he will 
dirty passion and every prejudice of which its possessor was | te]] you, but a bureaucracy, an oligarchy, or a tyranny, 
ashamed,—was literally correct. |where all the citizens cannot assemble with ease and 

_ - . 5S aR ETT E |celerity in one meeting-place for the guardianship of the 
A SPANISH EXPLANATION OF “INTRANSIGENCIA.” | one supreme concern,—the physical happiness and individual 
-_-~ ECHEGARAY, who has been Minister of Public | equality of themselves. Thisis the explanation of what Sefior 
) Works, we think, in more than one Cabinet since the | Echigaray calls the “singular” fact—which, however, he 
Spanish Revolution, has recently delivered a lecture before | does not consider by any means singular—‘ that populations 
the Socidté d'Economie Politique at Paris, on the Intransi- | without political education, without instruction, people for 
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difference between a unitary organisation and a 


whom the aittere : te 
federal organisation is pure metap 1ysics, are so strongly 
’ d on behalf of the division of Spain into petty 


jmpassione 
Troups. 
yee to say that Seiior Echegaray looks without 
dismay upon the actual Intransigente movement at Cartagena. 
He sees nothing strange or alarming in it, under the cireum- 
stances. A revolution had shaken the central authority, and 
when provinces and cities found themselves momentarily 
emancipated, provinces, cities, and communes straightway set 
about a practical exemplification of independence. “All 
those who were most numerous, the lower strata of the new 
independent Canton, all those who love an easy fortane, but 
who love neither the fatigues of labour nor the privations of 
saving, proceed to realise the Grand Liquidation. They seize 
the woods of the State, and divide them; they occupy the 
national saltworks, and put them to the sack ; they confiscate 
the property of such and such a grandee ; they imprison the 
police, and release the convicts. As soon as a real Govern- 
ment is installed at Madrid, order gradually revives. The 
Cantonal programme is reversed. The police come to be let 
out, and it is the convicts who find themselves under lock and 
key. What, however, we find of most importance in Sefior 
Echegaray’s appreciation of the Intransigente danger, is the 
statement that the authority of the central power is becoming 
eriodically weaker among the provincial populations. ‘The 
hate,” he ‘told the Société d’Economie Politique, ‘‘ goes on 
increasing against every Government at Madrid, and advances 
like a veritable rising tide against that detested capital.” It 
must be admitted that these terms are strong. Perhaps, 
however, when Madrid begins to conduct her affairs with 
more regard for the provinces, the “hate” will disappear as 
rapidly as it has arisen. Even Paris has succeeded in 
provoking the French provinces on some occasions, and the 
ascendancy of Madrid is far from being Parisian. Besides, in 
spite of ultra-Federalist theories, the Descamésacos, the Spanish 
Sans-culottes, cannot help owning the influence of the sense of 
property when once they get property. Who are the most 
timorous Conservatives in France to-day ? The descendants of the 
peasants and manants who burned the Chateaux in 1789. After 
all, when there is twice as much land in Spain as in Great Britain, 
and not more than two-thirds the population of Great Britain 
to occupy it, it ought not to be difficult to devise a tolerable 
solution of much of the Intransigente difficulty. When 
Belgium can get along with a crowd of 450 persons to every 
square mile, is Spain to be thought too small for a population 
of 87 to the square mile ? 


THE UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS’ COMMISSION. 
— is only one fact connected with the preliminary 

Report issued by the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the alleged unseaworthiness of British registered 
ships which we can regard with unmingled satisfaction,—that 
it is preliminary. With all due respect to the Commissioners, 
we cannot say that they have done their work well. They 
plead that the number of subjects into which they had to 
inquire was great, and profess themselves unable in this stage 
of the business to present a final Report; but we think that 
they might have done more than elaborately set forth difti- 
culties, and wearisomely enumerate the reasons why they 
must confess themselves unable to deal with them. Their 
report is curiously instructive to the reflective student of 
history, for it casts a vivid light on what might be a rather 
puzzling phenomenon,—to wit, the tendency of democracy 


and despotism to coalesce, the eagerness with which the 
multitude, whether in arms or not in arms, has wel- 
comed a Dictator. Given a proved and poignant ill, 


army be perfectly convinced of its 


let the people or the 
appoint 


existence, or even feel its iron in their own souls; 
& Parliament, Board, or Commission to argue over it for 
months, and to produce nothing but long-winded arguments, 
like those of this Report, to show that it cannot be grappled 
with ; and you willfsoon find the cry arising for some one strong 
man to silence the babblement, and do the work. The soldiers 
of Cromwell, when they heard that the Parliamentary and 
legal wiseacres who had undertaken the reform of the law had 
debated for three months on the meaning of the word “ in- 
cumbrance,’—the soldiers of Napoleon, when they muttered 
that the Little C poral must go to Paris and break up the 
Government of talking barristers,—felt very much as we can 
imagine poor seamen and their friends of the working-class to 
feel, when they hear that these Dukes, and Admirals, an 


| honourable Members have produced nothing better than this 


Report. The conditions of the historical parallel which we 
suggest are fulfilled with singularcompleteness in the case before 
us. The masses of fact on which, as on big unhewn stones, the 
popular mind likes to base its logical structures, are, in this 
instance, palpable and unquestioned. There is a great loss of 
life at sea. A large proportion of the loss is preventible. 
These propositions, which are not disputed, have been made 
familiar to all men by Mr. Plimsoll’s agitation. We cannot 
find that the Commissioners differ with Mr. Plimsoll on any 
essential question of fact. They reprimand him indeed, and 
carefully specify that he accused the Board of Trade of greater 
negligence than can be brought home to that department ; but 
they do not controvert any of those statements by which he 
succeeded in startling the public from the profound indifference 
to him and his opinions in which they were sunk. We have 
never scrupled to admit that Mr. Plimsoll has not always 
tempered his zeal with discretion, but unhappily the zeal that 
is reduced to a pleasing lukewarmmess by discretion is apt to 
be ineffectual, and it is by no means clear to us that the point or 
two which the Commissioners make good against Mr. Plimsoll 
suffice to justify the tone of sharp rebuke, or condescending, 
semi-insolent approval, which they assume in addressing him. 
We are very much mistaken if this Report will convince careful 
and candid observers that Mr. Plimsoll has been much in the 
wrong, or that he and his supporters are mere unpractical 
“benevolent men,” who know nothing of mercantile affairs, 
and are “forgetful of the infinite variety of causes which lead 
to disasters at sea.” All the reasons which ever induced us 
to believe that he was, in the main, right, and that the agita- 
tion ought to be kept up until some very different result has 
been obtained than that to which the Commissioners beg us 
to reconcile ourselves, are to be found within the limits of this 
Report. 

No man with a pretence to intelligence would base an 
argument for the adoption of measures to prevent loss of life 
at sea on either of two facts,—first, that loss of life at sea does 
occur; secondly, that the loss is, as a matter of abstract possi- 
bility, preventible. It is no attempt to realico, on behalf of 
seamen, an ideal immunity from risk, that is proposed. The 

| thing asked for has been done, in so far as the question of 
salvability is concerned; only it is property that has been 
saved, and life that has been lost. In his wildest paroxysm 
of extravagance, Mr. Plimsoll never asked more than that 
England should do as much to secure the lives of her poor 
seamen as rich men do to secure their goods. Ships in which 
rich men send their goods are lost. The people whom the 
sagacious Commissioners pat on the head as benevolent fools, 


tom quite sane enough to know that the sea and the tempest 


contrive now and then to whelm the ingots of the millionaire 
“fathom-deep in brine.” But the extent to which even 
the furious tempest and the wily sea can be balked in 
their pursuit of the ingot considerable. For twenty 
years, for example, two hundred vessels have been annually 
taken up and surveyed for the Indian Government, 
and they have performed the voyage “in almost perfect 
safety.’ The Commissioners honestly include this little 
fact in their Report, and we really think that the benevolent 
persons, on whom they smile with a fine blending of sweetness 
and satire, may retort the charge of simplicity, on the strength 
of their having stated this fact, and their own general argu- 
For the Commissioners 


s is 


ment, in one and the same Report. 
inform us dow the Indian Government succeed in all but ex- 
tinguishing danger to their vessels at sea. Their vessels are 
surveyed, the amount of free-board is regulated, the amount 
of dead-weight is fixed, degk cargoes are prohibited. Why, 
these are exactly the things which Mr. Plimsoll and his bene- 
volent monomaniacs insist upon in behalf of poor seamen! 
These are the things which, with an iteration wonderful in 
its patient ingenuity, and morally almost beautiful in its re- 
signed confession of impotence, the Commissioners tell us 
cannot be done in the case of those ships in which hundreds or 
thousands of poor seamen are annually Jost. The rhetorical 
method of the Commissioners is first to acknowledge the parti- 
cular cause of loss of life alleged in specific instances, and then to 

plain that its prevention or cure is impracticable. Ships are 
overladen, but you cannot say whether a load-line ought to be 
appointed, or whether the evil ought to be assailed in some other 
way. Therefore, leave it alone. Deck-cargoes occasion loss of 
life,—bat if you prohibit deck-loading, will you not give an 
advantage to the foreigner? Universal survey might reach 
t fetter the invention of shipbuilders, 


the evil, —but woul 1 it not 
», interfere with the freedom of shipowners ? 


ex 
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Government supervision might do good in some cases, or to such 
and such an extent; but if once you begin, where are you to stop? 
And thus all those precautions which, as the Commissioners 
themselves tell us, have been adopted with striking success by 
the Indian Government, are held to be liable to insuperable 


objection, when they are asked for on behalf of the poor sea- | 


man. The simplicity of the Commissioners becomes the more 
glaring, when we find that not the Indian Government 
alone, but Lloyd’s Committee and several Salvage Asso- 
ciations are admitted in the report to do what Mr. Plim- 
soll implores Government to do, and admitted to do it in 
the way Mr. Plimsoll recommends. If there were no 


evidence on the subject except that contained in this Report, | 
any competent judge would pronounce it absolutely demon- | 
strated that gold can buy, for property sent to sea, that degree | 


of safety which Mr. Plimsoll and his friends call upon the 
Legislature to procure for poorseamen. The sham arguments 
of the Commissioners applied, one and all, if they ever apply, 


to the case of the Indian Government, when the application | 
was made to them to institute the system by which they | 


secure safety for their goods. The Indian Government respect 
the freedom of enterprise (at least when it is their own), and 
dislike being tied down to rules of loading, and are careful to 
let the foreigner have no advantage over themselves, and 
know that vague and limitless intermeddling ruins all effi- 
ciency; and yet their ships are surveyed and regulated. 
When property is concerned, such evasions as those of the 
Commissioners are brushed aside as cobwebs. 


mission appointed under a Liberal Government. 
from beginning to end, with fallacies identical in nature and 
almost identical in phrase with those which have been urged 
against every important reform of the century. How can Mr. 
Gladstone and his Cabinet expect the support of honest Liberals, 
if they are as dead as this Report to all interest in the life of 
the poor? How can a Liberal Government evoke the enthu- 


siasm of Liberals, if their Commissions produce documents | 


which vie, as illustrations of specious do-nothingism and old 
Tory complacency, with Sydney Smith’s ‘‘ Noodle’s Oration ” ? 


EPITAPHS. 
RATHER meagre selection of epitaphs by Mr. Fairley 
Tinsley, and 


which has just been published by Mr. S. 


which—for so small a collection—deals too much a great deal in | 


those purely literary would-be epitaphs which were never pro- 
bably really inscribed on any tomb, supplies, nevertheless, ample 
illustration of the sort of scoffing contempt with which our ruder 
fathers were too frequently accustomed to regard those who had once 
succumbed to the power of death. The old saying that a ‘living 
dog is better than a dead lion,” seems to us to supply the main 
key to the often extraordinarily and brutally jocose literature of the 
graveyard. Of course, the quaintest part of this literature or 
illiterature has been mainly created by illiterate and ignorant men, 
—stonemasons probably, who, for cheapness’ sake, combined with 


their profession of stone-cutters that of amateur poets and | 


epitaph-writers,—often, no doubt, throwing in the rhyme for 
nothing, and charging only for the time and labour of inscribing 
it, and persuading the ignorant friends of the deceased that 
it was honour enough to enshrine the name of the dead in a 
jingling verse, even though that jingling verse contained neither 
pity, reverence, nor affection. Doubtless to thousands of 
mourners, the verse which commemorated the dead was repre- 
sented as a mere element of sepulchral dignity, which no one 
expected to see marked by either discriminating knowledge or 
tender feeling. Of course every allowance must be made for this 
state of things,—for the vacuity of mind which could not read 
the inscription, and still less judge it, for the poverty which was 
obliged to be content with anything it could get, for the help- 
lessness which had no energy to alter or obliterate what had 
once been inscribed, even though that might be a brutal joke. 
But granting this to the full, and admitting that the quaint old 
graveyard inscriptions as we see them very often misrepresent and 
very often caricature the feelings of the real relations, it must be 
admitted that enough evidence remains that the view taken of 
death by our ancestors had in it much more of the tone of coarse 





amusement at the scrape which the dead had fallen into,—at the 
practical joke, as it were, of which they had become the victims,— 
Of course there 


S as to the nee 


is a redun- 
sity of 


than of any feeling of awe and grief. 
dancy of conventional religious moraliti 
J 4 41 


preparing for death throughout the whole of the Churchyard 


literature. But that is far the least real and characteristic part of 


We deeply | 
regret that this Report should have been issued by a Com-| 
It is filled, | 


. . . . ite... 
| it, —that is the common form of religious propriety, Where th, 
quaintness of natural comment appears, it is, in perhaps - 
case in every three, in the shape of a broad grin at the hel ‘ 
lessness and imbecility of people who were so active and pans 
in their lifetime. Nothing is more delightful to the graveyard 
writer than to dwell on the professional details of the dead man’s 
| 

or woman’s energy, and almost to gloat over the incapacity for 
manifesting that energy any more. For instance, Mr, Fairley 
answers for it that in five graveyards known to him, hamely 
that of Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight; of Felpham, Sussex: of 

r ral ‘ ° > ‘ ‘ . ’ 
Westham, Essex; of Chipping Sodbury, Gloucestershire ; and of 
Houghton, Hunts, there is to be found the well-known black. 
smith’s epitaph :— 

“ My sledge and hammer lie declined, 
My bellows, too, have lost their wind ; 
My fire is spent, my forge decay’d, 
My vice is on the dust all laid ; 
| My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My nails are drove, my work is done; 
My fire-dried corpse here lies at rest, 
My soul, smoke-like, soars to be blest.” 


° . ° A 
A still more remarkable example of a certain spiteful triumph 
over the dead is illustrated by the epitaph on a parish sexton, 
whom the parishioners, we suppose, could not quite forgive for 
having buried so many of their friends (but which, by the way, 
Mr. Fairley fails to locate in any individual churchyard) :— 
“Here lies old Hare, worn out with care, 
Who whilom tolled the bell; 
Could dig a grave, or set 
And say Amen full well. 
For sacred songs he’d Sternhold’s tongue, 
And Hopkin’s eke also; 
With cough and hem, he stood by them, 
As far as lungs would go. 
Many a feast for worms he drest, 
Himself then wanting bread; 
But, lo! he’s gone, with skin and bone 
To starve ’em now he’s dead. 
Here take his spade, and use his trade, 
Since he is out of breath ; 
Cover the bones of him who once 
Wrought journey-work for Death.” 
And what can be more coarsely scornful than this, on a drunkard, 
in Leigh Delamere Churchyard, Wilts,—in its exultation that 
the drunkard can drink no more, though you may insult him by 
suggesting it ?— 
“Who lies here? Who do ’e think, 
Why, old Clapper Watts, if you'll give him some drink. 
Give a dead man drink ?—for why ? 
Why, when he was alive he was always a-dry.” 


a stave, 





One that even exceeds it in brutality is the epitaph on a “ York- 
shire cook,” if it be a real epitaph, and not merely a literary 
exercise :— 






“ Underneath this crust 
Lies the moulder dust 
Of Eleanor Batchelor Shoven, 
Well versed in the Arts 
Of pies, custards, and tarts, 
And the lucrative trade of the oven. 
When she lived long enough 
She made her last puff, 
A puff by her husband much praised, 
And now she doth lie 
And make a dirt pie, 
In hopes that her crust 
No doubt, however, there are a good many in which the main 
motive is not a rude sentiment of all but triumph over the helpless- 
ness of the dead, but ratheraclumsy, yet humorous sense of the para- 
dox of death, in the case of people chiefly known for their small 
professional activities, as, for example, in this epitaph from 
Chichester Cathedral, on a crier of periwinkles :— 


| 





may be raised.” 


ever her cry; 


*Periwinks, Periwinkles !’ was 
y st to die. 


She laboured to live, 






At the last day in ] ld eyes will twinkle ! 
For no more will she ery, * Periwinks, Periwinkle !’ 
Ye rich, to virtuous want regard pray give; 

Ye poor, by her example, learn t ) live, 


Died Jan. 1, 1786, Aged 77.” 
The genuine grotesquerie there has not a touch of cruelty or even 
hardness in it,—there is even a pathetic sort of religious faith in 
the anticipation how the poor old creature's eyes will twinkle at 
having survived the necessity of crying “ periwinkles,” but the 
writer cannot suppress his feeling of the strangeness of the contrast 
between a life devoted to calling periwinkles, and the prospect of 
ward for the dutiful discharge of 
} 


he 





spiritual judgment and eternal re 
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There is, too, & marked tendency to ‘‘conceits” in the epitaphs 
on tombs, sete 
where they are attempted, as they often are, by a versifying stone- 
mason. We suppose that the pleasure apparently taken in mere 
conceits on tombstones, springs naturally out of the sense of 
paradox attached by the living to the fact of death ;—even when 
the epitaph-writer does not dwell on this paradox, he has prob- 
ably been thrown into the mood of conceits by the effort to say 
something which shall be as striking as the event seems to him, 
and by the impossibility of doing 80 without verbal pretentious- 
ness. Take this, for instance, copied by Mr. Fairley, from the 
churchyard of Barrow-upon-Soar, Leicestershire, as the type of a 
considerable class of epitaphs, though not quite as imbecile as 


many of the class. It is on a man of the name of Cave :— 


‘Here in this grave there lies a Cave: 
We call a cave a grave. 
If cave be grave, and grave be Caye, 


Then reader, judge, I crave, 
Whether doth Cave lie here in gravo 
Or grave here lic in Cave; 
If grave in Cave here buried lie, 
Th grave, where is thy victory ? 
Go, reader, and report here lies a Cave, 
Who conquers death, and buries his own grave.” 


en 


For some reason, connected, we suppose, with this desire to be 
striking and the difficulty of being so, nothing seems commoner 
than puns on the name of the deceased, which one would suppose 
the most unnatural of all kinds of epitaph. 
Cathedral, for instance, there is said by Mr. Fairley to be one on 
a gentleman of the name of Calf, which is quite imbecile, as well 
as punning,— 
“Oh, cruel Death, more subtle than the Fox, 
To kill this Calf before he came an Ox,” 

—with which the French one, not quite so silly, on M. Jean Le 
Veau may be compared :— 

“ Ci-git le jeune Je 


an Le Vean, 
Sans devenir Beeuf ou Taurean,” 
Here, again, is a very bad and a very silly pun on a name by way 
of epitaph, on Mr. John Rosewell, A.D, 1687 (place of burial not 
given by Mr. Fairley) :— 
“This grave’s a bed of 
John Rosewell, gent.; his wife, nine cl 
And here is a grotesque combination of Scripture and pun 
ich makes the love of conceits of this kind, in epitaphs, still 
It is from Barrow Churchyard, and on the 


W hi *h 
more remarkable. 
grave of a Mrs. Stone :— 

J ulem’s curse is not fulfilled in 1 

I east ipon a Stone you sce, 
This impression that there is something quizzical in death, which 
makes it natural to quibble over the dead, like Shakespeare's 
in ** Hamlet,” seems to have been very strongly 
a lopt od in the other hemisphere of English-sp Look 
at the jest-books of the United States, and you will find a great 
deal of the spirit of those truculently jocose gravediggers who 

Even Mr. Fairley 

United 


States graveyards, of which the most clever are the advertising 


gravediggers 
aking men. 


even now are so popular on the English stage. 
has borrowed not a few somewhat brutal jokes from the 


epitaphs, such as these :— 





H Jane Sm f J i 5 ! le-cutter; this 
ted |} r hu las a tribute to her memory and 
k. Monuments of the same style, 250 dollars.” 
D LI t s , No. 20 ¢ iwich Street, Mr. 
i LJ i l who wud dealt with him. 
1 niable; as a hatter u t and moderate. His 
rtu yond all 1 l boayer i were only three 
l 1 He has left a widk lepl ; , and a large stock 
\ » t | | fal Ile was suatched to t 
r 1 the prime of life, just as he had concluded an extensive 
} 8 fe] h] t heap that his low can supply hat 
t more 1 ible rates than any house in tl His disconsolate 
y will carry on busin with punctualit 


The sort of epitaph which you would expect to be most frequent 
amongst illiterate men, an attempt to paint rudely the person 
buried, seems to be by far the least common of any. OF course, 
in the case of misers and drunkards there is a disposition to touch 
on their main vices, and in the case of professional men, like 
lawyers, or parish clerks, or blacksmiths, or bakers, there is often 
some ru le joke about their profession or its morality, but nothing 
ig rarer than an attempt to paint the deceased, even in dress, such 
as the following, from Mathern Churchyard, Chepstow, on an old 
man who was said to have reached the age of 103 :— 
* Joseph Lee is dead and gone, 

We n 

He used to wear an old drab coat, 

All buttoned down before.” 


ver shall S00 him more ; 


though, of course, of a very lame and hobbling kind, | 


| Even this, bald as it is, is far preferable to the doggrel 


which is so much commoner, for it brings a costume at least, 
though not a character, before the eyes, and Mr. Fairley might, we 
think, have enlarged the number of these comparatively rare 
attempts at rude portraiture. One of this kind, which we copied 


/in Cookham Churchyard, if we remember rightly, has no little 


merit, though not precisely of verse, in this art of simple portraiture. 
It wasin memory of W. H. P., who died 8th June, 1873, aged 
27 years :— 





“ Searee do ul sh morning rise and close its evening ray 
Withou n ma rifice, some tragic scene display. 

A she r accident occurred! Alas! with grief I tell, 

The youth who now lies here interred, to Death a victim fell. 
Well could he drive the coursers fleet, which oft he drove before, 


, turning round a narrow street, he foll to rise no more. 

No one commanded more respect, obliging, kind, and fair, 

None charged him with the least neglect, none drove with greater care, 
He little thought when he arose that fatal 5th of June 

That morn his life’s career would close and terminate so soon, 

Tho’ snatch’d from earth, we hope and trust he’s called to joys above, 
Virtues like his, so pure, so just, ensure celestial love.” 


That very ungrammatical picture of the youth’s amiable qualities 


| in general, and complete vindication of him in particular from the 


In Gloucester | 


sin of negligent driving with which people who only knew his end 
might be apt to charge him, has a touch of graphic power in it,— 
which is nearly the last thing epitaphs in general show. 

It really seems that the contemplation of the death of any living 
fellow-creature excites rather fantastic than sad thoughts in the 
minds of mere acquaintances or even relatives who at heart were mere 


| acquaintances, and that the grotesqueness of the conception that 


| multitudeof carters.” 


they have suddenly become mere passive subjects of talk or disquisi- 
tion, strikes people much more vividly than any feeling of sympathy 
with their unfinished purposes, or with the suffering of their friends. 
The oddity of death unquestionably appears to be the main idea 
running through the minds of epitaph-writers. That oddity turns 
some into humourists, and makes others simply brutal, but it is the 
reigning idea. Seldom comparatively does the wish of an epitaph- 
give the knowledge requisite to excite 
a distinct conception likely to linger in 
of what had once been fascinating and 


writer seem to be to 
admiration,—to convey 
the memory as a trace 


noble in life and bad left a painful blank behind in the circle from 


which it had disappeared. 


SCEPTICISM AND GOVERNMENT. 
“ TRAUSS, in his last destructive, though feeble and garrulous 
S book, reveals his political theory, which from such a 
man, almost approaches the grotesque. Ile evidently considers 
that a perfect Government, though it may differ with every race, 
is possible; and that this perfect Government has been attained 
in Germany in the shape of a monarchy supported by great 
aristocrats, and resting on a disciplined soldier people. Of 
monarchy, he says, “ There is something enigmatic, nay, seemingly 
in monarchy ; but just in this consists the mystery of its 


commit a4 


absurd, 
superiority. Every mystery appears absurd; and yet nothing 
profound, whether in life, in the arts, or in the state, is devoid of 
This from , all tery in the 
region of theology? Of aristocracy, he says, ‘* An able aristocracy 
is an indispensable member of a constitutional monarchy, and 
there can be no question of abolishing it, but only of assigning it 
its due position. ‘This, in the first place, is based on ample terri- 
torial possessions ; and the legislation must allow the nobility— 
as also, of course, the opulent middle-class—to maintain this pro- 
The constitution must 


Strauss, who denies my 


mystery.” 


perty undivided, within certain limits. 
also grant it an influence in proportion to that exercised by 
industry and intelligence on the largest scale ; and if the members 
of the Prussian Upper House have not hitherto, by any means, 
used their influence for the advantage of the State, the fault con- 
sists in the as yet insufficient admixture of the representatives of 
industry and intelligence with the aristocratic element in that 
That the cadets of the aristocracy, however, should 
have an almost exclusive privilege of occupying the higher 
positions in the military, the diplomatic, and even the civil services, 
has hitherto, especially in Prussia, excited our disapprobation.” 

And of the workmen, he says, *‘ Property is an indispensable 
basis of morality as well as of culture ;” that all strikes should be 
suppressed by force, that the masses should ‘‘ always look up,” and 
that even in the domain of culture “ there will never be a dearth of 
Kings whose architectural undertakings will find employment for a 
‘The utmost power that can be entrusted to a 


body. 


| workman is one-sixth, or rather one-tenth of a vote, and only that 


if property is in full possession of power. ‘These ideas would be 


called in England, even by Tories, absurdly aristocratic ; but we 
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area little surprised to find writers like Mr. Goadby, in Maceanillan, | 
There is no doubt in England | 


astonished at their utterance. 
a general prejudice as to the alliance between disbelief and 
socialism, or rather Liberalism ; but it is founded upon no basis 
whatever, except that our history has induced Liberalism to ally itself 
in many crises with attacks on the Church, which do not spring 
from disbelief, but excessive belief in individualism as applied to reli- 
gion, and that our aristocracy is, as a body, rather stupidly orthodox. 


We believe that if in this country the people ever became exces- | 


sively, or as we wouldrather write it, honestly democratic—they are 
certainly not democratic now—it would be owing to the force of 
a great religious revival involving some Fifth Monarchy notion of 
the absolute equality of men before God, and not from a pulverisa- 
tion of all beliefs. That pulverisation in this country, at least, 
though often democratic, tends more often in a direction of decided 
hostility to democracy. One dislikes to mention names, 
certainly many among us with very few rags of réligious belief 
still clinging around their souls are intellectually fierce and domi- 
neering oligarchs, who hate ochlocracy as Strauss does, who utterly 
distrust the multitude, and who would, if they could, depriveit of all 
power. Their arrogance is, no doubt, in part the arrogance of 
mental power, of a new priesthood cock-sure of everything that is 
doubtful, and ready to compel all beneath them to believe without 
understanding ; and we have little doubt that an aristocracy of 
culture, were it as possible as it is not to invest it with power, 
would be both unbending and cruel. 
Pall Mall Gazette, which sometimes seems 
whole pauper district perish of fever, rather than allow a cab to 
convey the infection to one cultivated man, and certainly would 
not sacrifice 5,000 English troopers to make of Africa an India; 
but it is in part also a frequent result of disbelief. We 
thoroughly admit that it is not a constant result. On the 
contrary, we have known atheists in whom the passion of pity has 
developed the philanthropic instinct to the uttermost, till they 
will give lives they think finite to benefit men who can suffer only 
for a few years,—a really grand development of all that is noble 
in mere humanity; but then these men have acquired a religion, 
and a noble religion, though it is not one we should think suflicient. 
To the merely intellectual disbeliever, we do not see why the 
passion of humanity should be attractive, and as a matter of fact, 
in the two brightest sceptical intellects we have known there is no 
such passion. Why should there be? If God has announced no 
equality in anything, which He certainly has not, if there be 
no written revelation, where is the temptation to work for the 
inferiorities? There are too many of them already. It will 
seem far better, where possible, to take power out of their hands, 
make them as comfortable as they can be made, but rule them 
as the Council of Ten once ruled the Venetians. We have an 
idea, possibly unfounded, that this Council held tradition- 
ally some Eastern ideas very fatal to faith; but that it was 
of all bodies the one least subjected to the religious ideas of 
its time, the one that granted most toleration to Mohammedans, 
and defied the Papacy with most Voltairian acerbity, is not 
an idea, but a provable Jhistoric fact. The most natural 
of all forms of government to an unbeliever, not stricken, as 
English unbelievers mostly are, with the passion of pity, is either 
an oligarchy, admitting always brain into its ranks; or Casarism, 
as a swift mode of carrying out modern ideas, and repressing the 
uninformed mass. Ilobbes held distinctly in ‘* The Leviathan ” to 
a government very like modern Ce:arism as the only one strong 
enough to suppress the tendency to war inherent in all mankind. This 
oligarchy or Cesarism might wot be hereditary—for instance, we 
imagine the author of “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ” would 
not have it so—nor would any of the Red Cwsarists, of whom there 
are so many on the Continent; but it also might be, if the philo- 
sophic idea of the hereditariness of qualifications got a strong 
hold over the ruling minds of the day. Mr. Galton, we take it, 
holds distinctly, or—for most men are better than their creeds— 
ought to hold, that the right of election to Parliament ought to 
be limited, as far as intellectual distinctions go, to the descendants 
of the able. Nor need the strong government even be personal, a 
Parliament imbued with the same ideas as the sceptics being a 
government which would meet their approval, particularly if it 
allowed liberty of discussion, which on religious subjects the 
‘House of Commons will not do. We could even imagine en- 
lightened theists holding enlightened despotism to be nearest their 
divine ideal, and therefore good, just as old Monarchbista defended 
Monarchy from the example of the Queen Bee, aud Republicans 
their Republic from the example of the ant, whose armies, however, 
are organised with terrible strictness. 
& Many Atheists and more Theists profess and feel an immense 


ready to let a 


but | 


Witness, for iustance, the | 


obligation to the world which they are bound to meet, and dp, 
the extent of their power meet, but they seem to usa little illogical 
If God can tolerate the mighty mass of suffering which exists, and 
which He could with a breath remove, why should not they? They 
cannot plead the argument about an improving discipline, eyen it 
| it were true, which is not certain, a large section of human beings 
seeming to be the better for the sunshine. [That, however, is no 
true of Pagan Princes.] But many more are really victims of g 
theory which they do not acknowledge in Europe, though they do 
| in Persia,—that man has really no free-will, that he is irresponsible 
and that consequently moral laws have either no meaning at al, 
|or a meaning grounded on pure utility. The Sufees of Persig 
would, we take it, abolish every law except the parish constable ; 
| and the English and Italians, if they ever became secularists, would 
go the same length, not in the least to ensure liberty, but to make 
the task of government easy. Without religious pressure of some 
kind, indolence would play a much larger part in the ethics of the 
| wealthy than it does, though, of course, it would vary in form 
with every race and climate, Henry Kingsley says some. 
where, in one of his whimsical moods, that Anglo-Saxon 
morality on the subject of slavery will not stand 
| against a heat of more than 94° in the shade; and on Strausyy 
| theory of life we do not, we confess, see why it should, 
| Slavery, and particularly the slavery of white men, who would 
use daggers and Obeah-water—a preparation, we imagine, of 
datura—much more than negroes ever did, might be made en. 
| durable by physical comfort, and as for liberty, what basia has it 
except a doubtful convenience, and a certainty that man is respon- 
sible to God—a responsibility inconsistent with the total surrender 
of free-will, whether to priests, or governments, or individuals? 
Why should not kings and oligarchs be strong, if organisation be 
the only thing wanted, and liberty of no importance? We could 
not, wanting a God, prove that masses of men ought to be free, 
for history does not prove it, except in the instance of one or two 
| races—the English, for example—and it is quite impossible to 
ascertain which of the systems intelligently worked gives the 
largest amount of happiness. It is said that the upper classes of 
America, who are largely sceptical, and shrink from political life 
back into an atmosphere of luxurious intellectualism, contain a 
majority utterly distrustful of liberty, and secretly anxious for a 
much stronger réyime, and why should this feeling not be common 
among the disbelievers of the world? Hobbes, Gibbon, Heine, 
Iiume, and possibly the author of ‘*'The Creed of Christendom,” 
would all defend them. 

It may be true, of course, that Intransigente scepticism tends 
to anarchy, for the steps by which they arrive at their conclusion 
are different. ‘* If there were a God, how could I be so miserable?” 
aud so shaking off the belief in God, they rush in for material 
gain. But it will be found, we think, that even they are 
not very fond of liberty, that they seek strong organisations of 4 
new kind; that they are not scrupulous about conscriptions for 
their own end; that they think it no wrong to levy revenue by 
quite violent means. It is odd to see Strauss advocating feudalism, 
but not odder than to see Canton Murcia using a fivet, built at 
the expense of all the cantons of Spain, to coerce Canton Alicante 
into giving her some mouey. ‘The Intransigentes do not seem to 
have gained, with the loss of their faith, much respect for liberty, 
or any dislike for the employment of the most stinging possible 
methods of coercion. 





PLAYING AT (RITUALIST) CLERGYMEN. 
\ ANY of our readers probably know Bridlington, or as its 
4 inhabitants and neighbours term it, Burlington,—probably 
the truer name, as shown by the witness not only of the Peerage, 
but of many familiar London localities. A pleasant little town, 
situated just where the Yorkshire coast assumes real picturesque- 
ness, before rising (as we proceed northward) to the beauty of 
Filey, or the grandeur of Scarborough or Whitby ; Flamborough 
Head, indeed, which closes in Burlington to the north, contribut- 
ing the first element of grandeur which the coast bas to offer. The 
town—or rather the half of it which forms the seaport and sea- 
bathing place, Bridlington or Burlington Quay—maintaios 4 
manful fight against the encroaching sea by means of solid sea- 
walls, and has set up a parade, in which visitors may enjoy the 
privileges of two or three summer-houses, chairs instead of benches, 
a band which can be heard just as well outside, but above all, of 
crowded selectness, at 3d. a day or 1s. a week. But whilst 
parade, band, and the rest are but features which Burlington bas 
in common with many a brother or sister watering-place, it offers 
, also just now one phenomenon which, so far as we know, is not to 
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d elsewhere,—Ritualistic services carried on without | 








be matche Fs eas 
clergymen, an 1 apparently highly flourishing. 

In the Bridlington Free Press, one of the two local journals, two 
advertisements, of which we intervert the order, appear week by 
week. ‘The first runs as follows :—** To Visitors. —In consequence 
of repeated advertisements in the Free Press which are calculated | 
to mislead non-residents, we, the undersigned, clergy of Bridlington 
Quay, beg to state that the only churches in connection with the 
Church of England and obeying her discipline in this parish 
are Christ Church and Holy Trinity Church. And that no lay- 
men or committee of clergymen have received any commission or 
ganction from the lawfully constituted authorities of the Church 
to direct lay religious services in her name in this parish.” This 
advertisement is signed by the curate and assistant-minister 
respectively of the two churches named in it. The other, to 
which it is a reply, is anonymous:—*‘‘ The services of St. Anne's 
(Iron Church).—The attention of strangers and visitors is requested 
to the accompanying statements:—1. These services are con- | 
ducted by laymen under the direction and control of a committee 
of the clergy of the Church of England. 2. The object and in- 
tention of the services is to uphold the true Catholic teaching of | 


the Prayer-Book, as against Calvinism on the one hand, and 

Rationalism on the other. 3. The Morning and Evening Prayer 

and Litany of the Church of England are used, aud all sermons | 
are of Church authorship. 4. There is no schism or separation 

from the Church, those of the congregation who are communicants 

being regular partakers of the Blessed Sacrament at such early 
celebrations as are available in neighbouring churches. 5. ‘The 

following very short statement of facts will explain to strangers | 
the cause of the present state of affairs. ‘The project for erecting 

St. Anne’s Church received the approbation of the Archbishop of 

York, who granted a licence to the building. The erection of 

Holy Trinity Church was not thought of until a/ter the consent 

of the Archbishop had been obtained to the building of St. Anne’s. 

On the completion of Holy Trinity Church, the boundaries of the 

parish were altered, so as to bring the Iron Church within the 

jurisdiction of the Incumbent of Bridlington Quay, who then 

caused the Archbishop of York to withhold his sanction to the 

further continuance of the services. 6. All offerings, after defray- 
ing necessary expenses, are devoted to the support of St. Anne's 
Convalescent Home for the sick poor. In answer to an advertise- 
ment which appears elsewhere, it may be requisite to add that 
servicés such as those at St. Anne’s can be legally conducted in 
any parish, without the consent either of the curates or any other 
‘constituted’ authorities. ‘The consent of the Vicar in this case 
is not needed, and if asked (judging from the past), would 
certainly-not be granted.” 

From a pamphlet in singularly bad taste, entitled ‘ The First 
Book of the Chronicles of Bridlington Quay, by a Lineal Descendant 
of One of the Lost Tribes of Israel,” written in sham Scriptural 
phraseology by some favourer of the self-styled St. Anne’s Iron 
Church, it appears that the inception of the undertaking was 
due entirely to foreign influence; that when “‘a certain man” 
(afterwards described as ‘‘ A Captain of the Queen's Forces”) 
“came from the land of the Eborites, and pitched his tent among the 
Philistines of Bridlington Quay,” after visiting “‘ the ‘Tabernacles of 
the Lord,” he *‘ said within himself, Neither I nor these people can 
worship the Lord our God, as it pleaseth us.” ‘The rest of the 
story thus nauseously told is little more than an expansion of the 
contents of the advertisement, though coutaining some curious 
details, as, for instance, that ‘‘ a disciple of Arius” was one of a 
deputation which went to plead with the Archbishop for the 
restoration of the licence. 

The services consist of ‘* Matins daily at 8 a.m., Sundays and 
holydays at 11 a.m.; Evensong daily at 5 p.m., Sundays at 7 
p.m.; Litany, Sundays at 3 p.m.” ‘They are conducted, so far 
as the writer of this paper could judge from ove Sunday evening 
attendance, on the approved “ Iligh” pattern,—intoned prayers, 
The 
two laymen who officiate, with their white tunics over their long 
black gowns (whatever may be the technical name for lay vest- 
ments) look uncommonly good imitations of clergymen, and do 


a chanted service, a surpliced choir, an offertory each time. 


} 


their work well b: yond the average, nor, except in their abstinence 
from pronouncing the absolution and final benediction (‘The 
peace of God,” &c.), did they shrink from any of the functious 
rubrically assigned to priest or minister. ‘The only other differ- 
ence from an ordinary High-Church service was the introduction 
at the close of a couple of special collects having reference to the 
** present distress 
means of worshipping the Lord ‘in the beauty of holiness” might 


of the congregation, and to the hope that the 


5 
be restored. The only really aggressively partisan symbol about the 
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church is a large black and white crucifix, not placed over the altar, 
but standing out upon a cross-bar at the opening of the chancel 
arch, and looking, at first sight, painfully like an acrobat on a tight- 
rope. The congregation itself was numerous, comprising more 
men than usual, and among them at least one of the genuine 
working-class type, earnest and attentive. So successful, indeed, 


| have been the lay ministrations, that according to the pamphlet 


before referred to, the offertory has yielded, since they began, as 
much agaiu as before. 

Such, then, are the facts. The story, sooth to say, does not 
seem creditable to the opponents of the Ritualist party. The 
Archbishop of York appears (especially from the pamphlet) to 
have shilly-shallied with everybody. He may have had substan- 
tial reasons for withdrawing his licence from St. Anne’s, but to do 
so on the plea that it was included in the district of an after- 
erected church, was but a mean escape from moral responsibility. 
Not less mean, it would seem, was it for the Low-Church party 
to avail themselves of such a device as an alteration of boundaries 
to put an extinguisher upon their rivals. But, on the other hand, 
the spirit of the second advertisement we have quoted is simply 
that spirit of utter self-will which too often characterises the 
Ritualist movement. It disclaims ‘‘ schism or separation,” and 
yet what is implied by the statement that ‘‘ the object and inten- 
tion of the services is to uphold the true Catholic teaching of the 
Prayer- Book, as against Calvinism on the one hand, and Rational- 
ism on the other,” than that other Church-of-England services in 
the parish do not do so, and that Ritualist laymen must make up 
for the deficiencies of non-Ritualistic clergymen? What is meant 
by the words, ‘* Those of the congregation who are communicants 
being regular partakers of the Blessed Sacrament at such carly 
celebrations as are available in neighbouring churches,” but 
a quiet refusal to partake of the Lord’s Supper with any 
who do not deem it necessary to transform that Supper into 
a breakfast, and commemorate only at early morn the meal 
which Evangelist after Evangelist specifies as having been an 
evening one? Or when the authority of the law is invoked— 
as it is habitually disclaimed when proceeding from Vrivy Council 
judges—in proof that ‘‘ services such as those at St. Anne’s can 
be legally conducted in any parish without the consent either of 
the curates or any other constituted authorities,” aud it is added 
that the consent of the Vicar “ is not needed, and if asked (judg- 
ing from the past) would certainly not be granted,” what is this 
al sense 


practically but an assertion that schism in any ecclesia 
Is there any 


does not exist so long as it is covered by the law? 
Dissenting body whose services are not justified by tl proceed- 
Or if we may refer as an authority to the flippant ‘ First 
worship 


ings ? 
Book of the Chronicles,” is there any extravaganc 
which is not covered by the plea of the ‘‘ stranger” for building 


his ‘* tabernacle,” that ‘‘ neither I nor these people can worship 
the Lord as it pleaseth us” ? As it pleaseth us! as if the 

urpose of worship were to be to please the worshipper, and pot 
pur} I P} 


the Being worshipped, 
‘Time was, when the parochial system was exalted by the Iligh- 


Church school—when the very idea of a proprietary chapel stank 
in Anglo-Catholic nostrils—when a common plea for attendance 
at Roman Catholic services abroad was that the Roman Catholic 


| Church was the only branch of the Church Catholic having local 


jurisdiction, so that to set up even an Anglican chapel in a Roman 
above all, when the notion 


Catholic country was an act of schism ; 
\ ¢ avons 


ministrations was treated as blasphemous. 
mgé tout cela. We see now a place of worship kept open— 
virtually as a Dissenting chapel —after withdrawal of the Ordinary’s 
licence, without even asking the consent of the Vicar of the parish, 
against the protests of the legally constituted parochial clergy, and 
and 


of lay 


the services in it performed by laymen, under the direction 
‘* committee of clergy, 


” 


control of some impersonal, non-parochial 
devoid of every shred of local jurisdiction. 

lhe introduction of this curious element iuto the case is thus 
narrated in the pamphlet -—*‘ And it came to pass that at this 
time there were assembled in a far country holy men, holding high 
lices in the service of the Lord: And the stranger arose and 
them: And 


htway journeyed forth to take c yunsel with 
Bishop of 


‘Submit to the decree of the 





they said to the stranger, 
the Eborites, and permit thy congregation to assemble before the 
the priest has been forbidden to perform his holy 
We have thus the spectacle of clergymen openly 


) 1 


aitar where 


oli 
advising laymen to set at naught episcopal as well as 
parochial authority. Is there a parish in Eng ind where 


Is there a clergyman who is not 





the like may not be done? 
exposed to see these Ritualist dissenting chapels 8 
door by any Ritualist layman or laymen ambitious to play 


tup at his church 
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the parson, and whose purse is long enough to hire choristers, and 
provide the other “‘ attractions” of Ritualistic services, under the 
sanction of any scratch committee of clergymen at the other end 
of the kingdom? Or again, how long will such sanction— 
utterly nugatory as it is from any point of view of Church law and 
discipline—be deemed necessary? Is it not the break-up of all 
Church order, without any of the honesty of genuine dissent, which 
such services as those of St.’ Anne’s, Bridlington, represent ? 

And yet there is another and a more hopeful side to the matter. 
Who could have believed that the overweening priestly preten- 
sions which characterise the Ritualist movement would result in 
lay ministrations? Is there not a witness here, all the more 
valuable because unconsciously and ungraciously borne, to that 
priesthood of the individual Christian which, rightly considered, 
is the foundation of all true church government, however hier- 
archical in form? And when Ritualists appeal to the public 
on behalf of their conventicles on the plea that these are 
legal, may we not hope that they will learn themselves to obey 
the law ? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SAXON-LES-BAINS: A STUDY IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF GAMBLING. 


(To THs EpiToR OF THe “SPECTATOR.”’) 


Srr,—I have always taken a strong psychological interest in the 
subject of gambling, but belonging as I do to one of those at once 
prudent and virtuous circles, in which even large risks at Christ- 
mas games are sternly disapproved, and never having had the in- 
Clination to form the acquaintance of gambling men for the sake 
of the few experiments I was inclined to make, I determined that 
before the public gaming establishments of Europe entirely dis- 
appeared, I would lose a few pounds at one of them, in order 
to gratify my curiosity as to the nature and incidents of the 
passion. I have never regarded ordinary games of cards, how- 
ever highly weighted by the element of chance, as good sub- 
jects of the experiment. Human nature, so far as I am 
acquainted with it, is curiously and perversely imbued with 
the habit of taking full credit for any success in which it is 
possible to discern or imagine a voluntary element, and of letting 
the element of pure chance fall into the background of the mind. 
It is true that a loser will, in speaking to others of his losses, 
always dwell on his ill-luck, just as one catches at almost any 
excuse for a blunder, rather than refer it to one’s own blundering 
habit of mind. But I have always observed that in ordinary 
games of mixed chance and skill ong thinks better of oneself for 
winning and worse for losing, if one examines one’s real state of 
mind without reference to others. I was therefore anxious to sce 
the condition of mind which would accompany games of unmixed 
chance. 

Either my evil or good star delayed my experiment till Spa, 
3aden-Baden, Homburg, and all the more luxurious of the public 
gaming-places were closed. Monaco was out of my reach for the 
time. Saxon-les-Bains, in the Valais, was the only public gaming- 
And as I happened to 





place within the possibilities of the case. 
be travelling with a highly estimable party, none of whom were 
in the least likely to be betrayed into a permanent passion 
for gambling, I resolved—strongly, I must admit, against the 
counsel of my prudent wife, who regarded the notion that there 
was any psychological gain to be made out of gambling as pure 
moonshine, and looked upon my notion as only a wilful man’s 
caprice for burning a bigger hole in his pocket than was at all 
needful,—to pay a short visit to Saxon-les-Bains, and risk, or 
rather lose,—for I was well aware I should really lose,—five 
pounds there, Saxon-les-Bains is, as you probably know, a little, 
desolate place, in the Rhone. Valley, not far from Martigny, 
where tourists descend from the pass of the Col de Balme between 
Chamounix and the Rhone. It is at the foot of a picturesquely 
pointed mountain called the Pierre-i-Voir (probably because no 
one goes to see it, at least any closer than they see it from the 
valley, the gambling tables of Saxon quite overpowering scenery 
in the minds of gamblers, and repelling all tourists who are not 
gamblingly inclined). The somewhat narrow and flat valley of 
the Rhone is here locked in on both sides by vast and barren 
mountains, which seem so close to each other, that in the twilight 
I have often mistaken the side of a mountain, really half a mile or 
more distant, for the towering wall of a houseclose by. Consequently 
the air of the place is close. ‘The sultry sun beats back from the 


barren face of the mountains till Saxon is like a hothouse. The , 


‘on the most scientific 


| spite of 


marshes of the Rhone moreover, produce a most bloodthirsty 
gnat, which at sunset begins the most violent attacks On all 
human beings who are not already inoculated with itg Poison, 
And unhappy are they who cannot sleep in the too often small 
aud close rooms of the hotels without a window open to the outer 
air, for in that case it is most probable that they will not sleep 
at all, but will hear the war-trumpets of these threatening ang 
venomous little creatures sounding the reveillée all night long. 
Add to this that Saxon is distinguished for a complexity of un. 
wholesome smells which would be remarkable even in an old 
German town, that the cookery is rather coarse and not very 
clean, that bands of music and still noisier bands of revellers, con- 
sisting of the ladies’-maids of the fair gamblers, and of not very 
refined admirers of theirs, make sleep impossible before mid. 
night at least, even to those who can succeed in excluding the 
gnats, and you have a condition of things which certainly works 
together with the feverish love of play to prevent any too early 
departure from the green-baize tables and the ring of the raked-up 
and distributed coin. 

A friend of mine who was not with us, but who had had many 
weeks’ experience at Monaco, had communicated a little plan 
for an all but moral certainty of winning, which was founded 
principles, but the only defect of 
which was that the banks give one no conceivable means of 


carrying it into practice,—a defect which, indeed, I believe 


he himself had verified by leaving Monaco a_ loser, in 
his scientific plan. His idea was this. It is 
obvious that even where,—say at roulette,—the chance of the 
next ‘¢ odd” or ‘* even” is precisely one in two, or one-half, the 
chance of a run of any given eight results, in a specified order, 
—such as odd, odd, even, odd, odd, even, even, even,—will be 
only one in 2 x 2 x 2x 2x 2 x 2 x 2 x 2, or one in 256, 
If, then, my friend bethought himself, you could but steadily stake 
your money so as to stake it against the arrival of this highly 
improbable compound event, you would be sure to win. I quite 
agreed in this extremely sagacious principle, but the difficulty 
unfortunately was in the application of the theory. The bank 
gives you no chance at all of staking your money against 
any complex event. It admits only of your staking it in favour of, 
or against, the simple elements of this compound event. And 
unfortunately, though it always remains highly improbable that 
any specified run of eight will take place, as you can only stake 


your money time by time on each single one of the eight compo- 
ch of them separately, the 


% 


nent elements of the event, and as, in e: 


chance is one in two, and not oue in 256, it is simply impossible 
by the rules of the game so to play as to have the chances in your 
favour. I did, indeed, think of requesting the bank to let me 


vessive twirls of the roulette 
table, instead of on one ata time, but since my French was extremely 
bad, hardly adequate to protesting against the accidental raking- 
up of my money when I had actually won, and since, had it been 
better, I had no hope that the authorities would comply with 
a request so very unsafe for themselves,—the drift of which, 
indeed, 
suggestion, but would certainly have suspected,—I reluctantly 
abandoned my friend’s scientific receipt for winning, and was 


stake on the result of two or three succ 





the croupiers might hardly have caught at the first 


contented to lose. 

The gamblers of our party were but three in number, and all 
firm of purpose not to exceed the small risk we had prescribed for 
st and rashest of the 


not for two or thre 
’ 


ourselves of 125 francs each. I was th 

three, my money being soonest gone, though 
hours, and it was never fora moment doubtful but that I shoul 
be a loser in the end. My companions were both cooler an 
cannier in their play. They did not, like me, precipitately put 
down their money before the croupiers had raked up the stakes lost 
by the previous catastrophe. They did not stretch over other players 
so awkwardly as I did,—iudeed, the croupiers had to rebuke me 
mildly, by begging me to use a rake ; and then, when I did use the 
rake, [ managed to knock the most desperate gambler in the room 
about the head with it, and draw forth a fierce remonstrance, 
which made me recall with uncomfortable vividness that there was 
a pistol-practising ground (‘ Tir-au-pistolet”) in the garden of 
the hotel, which would readily furnish the instruments for a meet- 
ing wherein I should hardly have come off with a mere moral 
lesson. Indeed, I felt clear, after watching my companions,—one 
of them a shrewd counsel learned in the law, the other a cool, 
sagacious Cantab, who came out high in the Tripos the other 
day,—that neither of them had the true gambling instinct a 
strongly as I, though so far as their experience went, it 
seemed to confirm my own. And what was that experience? 
This chiefly,—that I was distinctly conscious of partially attri- 
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buting to some defect or stupidity in my own mind every venture 
on an issue that proved a failure; that I groped about within 
me for something in me like an anticipation or warning (which of 
course was not to be found) of what the next event was to be, 
and generally hit upon some vague impulse in my own mind 
which determined me ; that whenever I succeeded, I raked up 
my gains with a half-impression that I had been a clever fellow, 
and had made a judicious stake, just as if I had really moved 
a skilful move at chess ; and that when I failed, I thought to 
myself, “Ah, I knew all the time I was going wrong in select- 
ing that number, and yet I was fool emough to stick to it,” 
which of course was a pure illusion, for all that I did really know 
was that the chance was even or much more than even, against 
me. But this illusion followed me throughout. I had a sense of 
ieserving success when I succeeded, and of having failed through 
my own wilfulness, or wrong-headed caprice of choice, when I 
failed. When, as not unfrequently happened, I put a coin on the 
corner between four numbers, receiving eight times my stake if 
any of the four numbers turned up, I was conscious of an honest 
glow of self-applause. I could see the same flickering 
impressions around me. One man, who was a great winner, 
evidently thought exceedingly well of his own sagacity of 
head, and others also, for they were very apt to follow 
his lead as to stakes, and looked upon bim with a sort of 
temporary and provisional, though purely intellectual respect. 
But what quite convinced me of the real strength of this curious 
fallacy of the mind, was that when I heard that the youngest of 
my companions had actually come off a slight winner, having at 
the last moment retrieved his previous losses by putting his 
sole remaining two-franc-piece out of the hundred-and- 
twenty-five francs he was willing to risk, on the number which 
represented his age, and gained in consequence thirty-two 
times his stake, my respect for his shrewdness distinctly rose, 
and I became sensible of obscure self-reproaches for not having 
made use of like arbitrary reasons for the selection of the various 
numbers on which I had staked my money during the period of 
my own play. It was true that there was no number high enough, 
sad to say, for that which would have represented my own age, 


so that I could not have staked on that,—but then, why not have 


selected numbers whereon to stake that had some real relation to my 
own life, the day of the month which gave me birth, or the number 
of the abode in which I work in town? Evidently in spite of the 
clearest understanding of the chances of the game, the moral fallacy 
which attributes luck or ill-luck to something of capacity or 
gift, or incapacity and deficiency, in the individual player, 
must be profoundly ingrained in us. I am convinced that 
the shadow of merit and demerit is thrown by the mind 
over multitudes of actions which have no more possibility of 
either wisdom or folly in them than,—granted, of course, the folly 
of gambling at all,—the selection of the particular chance on which 
you win or lose. When you win at one time and lose at another, 
the mind is almost unable to realise steadily that there was 
no reason accessible to yourself why you won and why you lost. 
And so you invent—what you know perfectly well to be a fiction 
—the conception of some sort of inward divining-rod which guided 
you right when you used it properly, and failed only because you 
did not attend adequately to its indications. 

Such is the experience which I carried away with me from amidst 
the objectionable smells, the unsavoury company, the malignant 
guats, the haggard revelry, and the general moral squalor of Saxon- 
les-Bains; and when my wife reproached me, with triumphant 
references to her own warnings, for the missing five pounds, I 
replied, what I really feel,—though I know I shall never convince 
her of it, that my experience was not dearly bought. Is it the only 
case in which the fiction that we ourselves have carned,—whether 
good or evil fortune,—forces itself with absurd tenacity upon us ? 
Luther himself could hardly have desired a better proof than this 
of the pranks which the imagination plays us when dealing with 
that sense of merit and demerit so closely bound up with our 
human egotism. We give ourselves credit, and get credit, I sus- 


pect, for a vast deal more hoth of wisdom and folly in life than we 


l 


leserve. Are nine-tenths of the prizes and the blanks of life at 


all more ascribable to any fine selective purpose or deficiency 
thereof in him who draws them, than my losses, or my friend the 
Cantab’s sudden retrieval of his loss? Yet I still look upon that 
able and tl ughtful Youth with a de ‘p sense of r spect for his 
cleverness in retrieving his losses, and on myself with a melan- 
choly consciousness that, like ‘‘Traddles” in ‘ David Copper- 
field,” n y native awkwardness of mind must have been the cause 
of my very moderate reverses.—I am, Sir, &c., 


An Ixstructrep GAMBL 


THE CLERGY AND THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS, 
(To THE EpitoOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am a clergyman in an agricultural parish, and I wish to 
say a word for the agricultural labourers. I am not afraid of 
offending the squire nor the farmers; I am sceptical as to the 
catalogue of woes enumerated by ‘‘ A Country Parson.” I have 
already spoken from the pulpit. One Sunday, not long ago, in 
commenting on the Cave of Adullam, I thought that the descrip- 
tion, ‘“‘ Every one that was in distress, and every one that was in 
debt, and every one that was discontented,” applied to the present 
time, and as a contribution towards the solution of the problem, I 
endeavoured simply to state the labourer’s case from the labourer’s 
point of view, accusing no one, blaming no one. I must confesa 
the immediate result to have been that one gentleman was 
so disturbed from his usual serenity that he left the 
church before I had spoken for ten minutes; others, 
however, are quite ready to discuss matters, but have re- 
quested me to exclude this subject from the pulpit. I defer to 
this wish of my congregation, but I appeal for a hearing of the 
case, more or less fully and completely stated, to the wider 
audience of your readers. Let me not be misunderstood. I prefer 
no indictment, still less do I defend a criminal. I am rathera 
member of the House of Talk, expressing the views of a portion of 
his constitutents, or a reporter of facts, which exist, namely, the 
discontent which, whether right or wrong, is felt, and the opinions 
which, whether recognised or ignored, are held :— 

Now we [the labourers] say, in the first place, that we do not 
wish our case to be confounded, purposely or unconsciously, with 
that (say) of the postman who was convicted of stealing letters, 
and pleaded the insutliciency of his wages as an excuse for his 
crime. Ile received seventeen shillings a week, and was unmarried, 
We have wives and children and less wages. But as regards the 
question what wages we are to receive for our labour, must it not 
be stated what is the value of the produce of the land? This has 
to be divided into so many shares between owner, and occupier, 
and labourer; and there is much to be said as to the relative 
proportion of those shares: but surely first we must ascertain 
how much there is to divide. 

2. We may go on, however, to ask, whether or no it is admitted 
as a first principle, that those who work on the land should live by 
the land. Ilas labour a first claim or any claim on land? If this 
be admitted, discussion is much simplified, if not, let the principle 
which is to be adopted instead be stated in clear, distinct words. 

3. Let us further have in plain figures the amount of food and 
clothing and firing necessary for a man and his family during a 
whole year. Let us get the actual cost of this at the present time, 
and then we shall see what ought to be the total amount ofa 
man’s yearly earnings, and we can calculate how it is to be made 
up. It will be easy enough to work out the weekly averages 
afterwards, if necessary. When we know what a man has to buy 
with it, we can see whether £31 4s, per annum (12s. a week) is or 
is not a minimum. 

4, And next, what do others get? ‘The landowner says he 
gets very little; the farmer says he gets very little; we know 
we get very little. It may be that there is very little 
to share, and that we get our fair share. But still we 
should like to know—it would help us to bear our poverty 
more contentedly if we knew—what is the amount of the 
fair share that other people get. We are reasonable beings, 
we can understand a plain argument, we are loyal enough to 
suffer with our countrymen if we know why. As to the owner, 
we certainly do not see much of him; but as to the farmer, 
he does not appear to be badly off. Fifty years ago, he sat in the 
kitchen with his manservants and maidservants at one table on a 
bricked floor ; now he has a carpet in his drawing-room, and does 
not wish for our company. Perhaps appearances are deceitful ; 
perhaps the butchers and bakers get all the profits out of high 
prices. 

5. There is a difficulty of another sort where we do not sce our 
way clearly. One of us earns, let us say, 12s. a week, and his 
wife 4s., and a child 2s. 6d., and they are said to be very well off. 
Nevertheless, would it not be possible for the man to earn the 


163. himself, and the woman to stay at home, so that she might 
wash, and mend, and clean. Both now come home in the evening 
tired and a little cross, and find the cottage cold and uncomfortable. 


Of course, he steps down the road toa house with a sign. Can 
you blame him for taking a little refreshment at his hotel ? 

6. And if that night he drinks too much, or if in rainy weather 
1 hard frost he eats too little, and in either case gets into debt, 


it answer to an employer to get worse labour even for less 
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money, rather than better labour for more money? Surely it 
would be as much worth while to help a man to keep himself out 
of debt and away from drink, as to feed a horse in a stable all the 
week for the sake of two days’ hunting. 

7. We are told that hands are plentiful, or that work is scarce, 
and that if we do not like the price, we may leave it. Of course, 
if the market is overstocked prices will range low. But still there 
is nothing wicked in asking a high price. In selling our labour 
we may ask too much, so that buyers will not give us our price ; we 
should have, therefore, to lower our demand, but even then we 
have committed no crime. And if the market be overstocked, 
why may we not withdraw our wives’ and our children’s labour 
from it? God knows, we do not want to force them to work, but 
they must eat, and we cannot earn enough to feed them, so we 
sell their labour for what it will fetch. 

8. Or if we carry ourselves and our labour elsewhere, a few, 
and only a few, have established a right to interfere with us. 
No one has taught us what to know. ‘Lhe clergy 
are very kind, but they do talk to us sometimes as if 
they were the angels, and we were the apes. We have 
heard very little about foreign countries as places where we 
might dwell; very little about political economy, and the reci- 
procal duties of citizens ; not much of domestic economy,—how to 
make a shilling go farthest. And if now we are ready to accept 
help, let it be given, not in money, but in sympathy. Doles 
make us beggars; relief makes us hypocrites. Do not suspect us 
of revolution if we organise, not only co-operative stores, but also 
do not call us incendiaries, if we seek some- 


ve want 


combined emigration ; 
thing better than pot-house clubs or the poor-house for our old 
men, something worth calling education for our children. At 
least listen to us, reason with us, answer us. 
words make us suspect injustice. If our countrymen grant us 
but a hearing in the Court of their consciences, there need be no 
fear but that we will abide the decision ; if they deny us this, we 
must carry our appeal elsewhere, where it will not fail to be 
heard.—I am, Sir, &c., A HAmpsuire INCUMBENT, 
CO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 

Srr,—The letter of ** A Country Parson ” so completely represents 
the views of the vast majority of the clergy, that it is worthy of 
unusual notice, and if possible, of complete refutation. Your 
correspondent thinks that by siding with the labourers against the 
farmers (and he might have added the squires) he would incur the 
hostility of the latter. Let it be granted that this would be the 
case. What then? Is it not his duty to incur obloquy in a 


just cause? Is he not bound to preach from the text, 
** Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal: ” 
rh O/naior i czy looryira )2 

Evidence has been given over and over again during the past 
generation which makes the rejoinder that no reform is needed 


impossible from any fair and candid person. When it is argued 
that the clergy have uo business to mix themselves up with the 
controversies which are going on between the agricultural labourers 
and their masters, I cannot help replying that they have, in fact, 
already taken sides. Obedience and favourite 
doctrines in the pulpit and out of it. The clergy are almost 
universally in favour of things as they are, and teach that im- 


submission are 


provement where improvement is obviously needed is to be con- 
ceded as a favour from above, rather than claimed as a right from 
below. 

In truth, we clergymen cannot remain neutral. It would be 
well for us and for our Church if we were to recognise our true 
mission, which is to side with the weak and the wronged against 
the strong and the 


oppressor.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cardiston Reetoiy 


Watrer Epwanrps, 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON “THE SACRED HEART.” 


(To THE EviTo 


R ¢ THE SPECTATOR. j 
Sir,— Until to-day I have been unable to see the note appended 
by you to my letter of k 

Your courtesy will, 1 am 
your next number. 

The distinction drawn by F. 
Dr. Nicholson between * 
this :— 

The former is ‘* to make a God” of a thing or person, which, 
if I can understand him, Dr. Nic 
* deify,”—how, being Christian, I do not know. 
** Dei facere 


or belonging to God,—** proprium Dei.” 


Peak: a 
ist We 


ure, find room for these few words in 


Guiron in his correspondence with 


Deum facere” and ‘ Dei facere” was 


holson understands by the word 
Bat aliquid 


:, is to make anything, of 








,’ F. Guiron rightly explain 





Deaf ears and hard | 


Divine Worskip.”—I am, Sir, &c., 





** Quando Sancti Patres docent humanam naturam in Chris, 

a 2 Isto. 
deificatam esse, imprimis illud expressum yolunt, quod humana 
natura fucta est natura Dei Verbi, ut Deus sit homo.” Such is 
Catholic doctrine, as you will see in ‘ Franzelin, De Verho 
Incarnato,” sect. iii., cap. v., p. 319. 

The Humanity became ‘ Caro Dei,” ‘facta est humanitas Dei.” 
and was therefore Deified. ; 

This sense F. Guiron asserts throughout, and never fora moment 
either changed or withdrew.—I am, Sir, &c., 

+ Henry Epwarp, Archbishop of Westminster, 
Downside, October 1. 


' 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—As you have failed to understand Rev. Mr. Guiron’s dig. 
tinction between ‘‘facere Deum” and ‘ facere Dei,” perhaps you 
will kindly insert three sentences of explanation :—(1.) The Arch. 
bishop says, that ** the Heart of Christ has been deified” (‘ Cor 
Christi deificatum est”). (2.) This may intelligibly mean, that 
‘the Heart of Christ has been made God” (‘‘ Cor Christi factum 
est Deus”). Insuch a sense the proposition is monstrous. (3.) But 
it may also intelligibly mean, that ‘* the Heart of Christ has been 
made the Heart of God” (‘Cor Christi factum est Cor Dei”), 
‘This is undeniably orthodox according to Catholic theology, and 
There is ample 
patristic authority for using the word *‘deify” in this sense. 
I am, Sir, &c., A Carno ic, 


it is what the Archbishop intended to say. 


[OF course, if these explanations were universally understood, 
our objection, so far as it criticised the phrase ‘‘ deify,” is not 
tenable. We do not pretend to any knowledge of the patristic 
use of the word, but unquestionably the popular use is identical 
with ** Deum facere,” as, for instance, when it is said in mytho- 
logy that any human being was deified. In relation to the Roman 
Catholic faith, this interpretation is the more likely to be popu- 
larly accepted, because Roman Catholics do believe that bread 
and wine is, if not deified, at least transmuted into the substance 


|of a Divine humanity by consecration, and Protestants do not 


know how far this process of transubstantiation of human things 
into divine, may not be pushed. But our objection goes far 
beyond the word. We do not believe human beings in the act of 
worship to be equal to the subtle distinctions taken between the 
object of worship and the motive of worship, and feel very sure 
that any kind of worship addressed to the humanity of Christ or 
the affections of Christ, without distinct and conscious reference 
to his Divinity, must degenerate into a kind of idolatry.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 

Str,—Your impartial insertion of Archbishop Manning's letter 
on Saturday, 27th ult., favourably contrasts with the refusal of 
the same sub- 
Archbishop Manning, however, appears to forget that the 


the Jublet to receive a communication of mine on 
ject. 
contents of his letter have been already fully discussed in the 
Mere reiteration cannot convert trite 
fallacies into new and valid arguments. Neither does Dr. Manning 


recent “ Correspondence.” 


improve his position by denouncing his opponents in fair discus- 
sion, as he did at Salford, under the names of ‘Scribes and 
Intemperate rhetoric may betray vexation and pet- 
plexity, but it confutes no one, and proves nothing. 

It would be more to the purpose if Archbishop Manning would, 
even now, address himself to the letters of July 5th and 26th, 
which contain proofs, still unanswered, that his opinions are not 
only antagonistic to the Catholic Faith, but also to the theology 
of his Church. 

The theory of Infallibility has signally broken down in the 
But if, after the close of the discussion, Archbishop Man- 
ning chooses Parthian tactics, are there none other shafts remain- 


Pharisees.” 


case. 


ing than obsolete sophisms and futile invectives ?—1 am, Sir, &c., 
Norfolk Square, October 1. A. NICHOLSON. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTFATOR.”] 
Sin,—Archbishop Manning, in his letter to you, uses the following 
words :—‘* Every part of it [i.e., the sacred humanity,] partakes of 
the same Divine Worship that is paid to the Sacred Humanity as 
a whole,” and he infers that ‘‘ the Sacred Heart is to be worshipped 
with Divine Worship.” 
Not wishing, if I can avoid it, to impute to those of my fellow- 
‘hristians who belong to the Roman Church a belief that fills me 
with horror, I venture to ask whether it is really an essential part 
of the faith of a Romanist that every member, or minutest portion 
is is to be “ worshipped with 
E. A. A. 


of a member, of the bo ly of Jes 
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<4 CASUAL SERMON. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sin,—I am a clergyman who has not often the opportunity of 
hearing avy voice in a church but his own and those of his im- 
mediate fellow-labourers. But I take a holiday sometimes, and 
though for some weeks of this autumn I have been in those beaten 
ways of thé Continent where the S. P. G. and the * Colonial and 
Continental” are ever contending for the soul of the tourist, it so 
chanced that I had not heard one sermon till after my return to 
England, and on last Sunday evening I heard what I am now 
going to relate. Of course, I mention no name of place or person, 
and as I am pretty sure that neither the clergyman nor the con- 
gregation were readers of the Spectator, I run no risk of hurting 
anyone's feelings. ‘The preacher had the advantage of a large 
handsome church and a crowded and (as it seemed to me) earnest 
auditory. He chose for his text the words, ‘* Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven,” and as the Sunday in question was 
the eve of the festival of St. Michael and Ali Angels, it was 
obviously the preacher's first task to connect the teaching of the 
two events. He adopted the following simple method. Angels 
do the will of God in heaven. Men have it to do on earth. 
Therefore, it is our prime duty to think as much as possible 
of the angels, and set ourselves to imitate them. The angels 
Let us try to be meek. The angels are active. 
Very harmless all this, and 
But the lesson with 


are meek. 


Let us alm at 
even useful and helpful, if a trifle vague. 
which all along it was evident, the preacher was most full was 
The angels have a gorgeous ritual, with 
Let us, therefore, 


being active. 


reserved for the climax. 
which day and night they give glory to God. 
cling to a gorgeous ritual on earth, and never be seduced away to 
a plain, old-fa This, I assure you, was 
the crowning moral of the text and of the occasion, as drawn by 
the preacher. When you pray this petition, he said again and 
again, think of the angels. And as the highest privilege of the 
angels is ritual, so, we were ‘old, it ought to be ours. 

I have no wish to revive the wearisome old argument about 
sermons. 1 only wish to say this to my brethren, that no men of 
science, no newspaper writers, no Mr. Mialls and the Liberation- 
ists need make thoughtful men alarmed for the future of the 
Church of England, in comparison with the hopeless, revolting, 


hioned service any more. 


alienating effect upon the spirit of hearing God’s truths travestied, 
and great opportunities thrown away, as was the case on the 
evening I have described.—I am, Sir, &c., A CLERGYMAN. 
THE EDUCATION QUESTION, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sir,—I am unwilling to believe that it is your deliberate intention 
to be unjust ; 
persistent misrepresentation in the Spectator of the objects and 


nevertheless, you can be hardly be surprised if the 


statements of those who differ from you upon the above question, 
is such as to deprive many people of all hope of obtaining justice 
at your hands. It is my persuasion, however, that you are 
merely misled by the warmth of religious feeling, and that you 
would not knowingly act unjustly. 

I therefore venture to ask you not to evade (by replying to a 
minor cont n) the direct question put to you by Mr. Crosskey 
in his | ipon the subject of your misrepresentation of Mr. 
Morley’s object as expressed in his articles in the Fortnightly 
Review, but—in the interest of fair-play, justice, and above all, 


in the inter yf a couple of million helpless children, whose fate 


| 
depends upon the issue of the controversy we are engaged in—to 
give him and all of us a straightforward reply. His question was 
as follows :—‘‘ Is the object of those who would give every oppor- 
tunity for religious instruction for those who desire it for their 
children, only at their own charge, and not at the charge of the 
State, adequately or justly described as the ‘clearing-away’ of 


religious rubbish ” ? 


Perhaps you will permit me to add, in reply to your editorial 
note, that when Mr. Crosskey said the Ultramontanes approved 
your views upon education, he wasclearly referring to your views 
upon “primary ” education; his illustration was therefore per- 
fectly accurate.—I am, Sir, &c., Freperick A. MAXsE, 

M y itive Committee, National Education League. 

[Our corr pondent is angry, and as a consequence, unfair. We 


never said, or thought, or dreamt of saying, that the League’s or 
the Nonconformists’ object was to clear away “ religious rubbish.” 
We said that that was evidently Mr. John Morley’s chief object, 
and that the Dissenters insist so much more on agreements with 
him as to the means to be adopted, than on their agreement with 
us and others as to the end, that they jump at the notion of acting 


with the one, and do not even feel any desire to act with the other. 





It is not true in the least that the Ultramontanes agree with us as 
to primary education. We wish it were. We wish for unsectarian 
religious education, though not to prohibit sectarian religious 
education for those whose parents conscientiously prefer it. 
The Ultramontanes are for the strictest sectarian education.— 
Ep. Spectator] 
THE RECOVERY OF SMALL DEBTS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 

Sir,—I read with great interest the article on the above subject in 
the Spectator of the 27th ult., and although it may be that in 
some instances inprisonment for debt works harshly, my experience 
inclines me to think it very undesirable to take this power 
from the Judges of the County Courts. It must not be forgotten 
that the right of a judge to imprison a defaulting debtor differs 
widely from the right formerly possessed by a creditor to take in 
execution the body of his debtor, In the latter case the debtor was 
entirely in the hands of and at the mercy of the creditor, in the 
former the debtor is in the hands of the judge, who before com- 
mitting him to prison must be satisfied that he has the means and 
ability to pay the debt, but refuses to do so. Indeed imprison- 
ment by County-Court Judges is more in the nature of a punish- 
ment for contempt, and such a power is surely a necessary 
incident to the efficient working of such Courts. 

Again, it must be remembered that many of the defendants in 
County Courts are persons living either in lodgings or in miserable 
dwellings, where their furniture is of no value. In times of sick- 
ness, or scarcity of work, if such persons are to exist outside the 
workhouse, it must be on credit, and this cretlit they cannot 
obtain unless the shopkeeper has some reasonable prospect of 
recovering his debt. ‘he only Court available for the purpose 
is the County Court, but an order of the Court upon one of suck 
persons would be of no value, unless the Court had the means of 
enforcing its performance. For this purpose an execution against 
the goods of the debtor is of no avail if he has none, but the 
power to imprison him, in nine cases out of ten, results iu the 
payment of the debt. 

‘To deprive County Courts of their power to enforce the per- 
formance of their orders by imprisonment, would in my opinion 
greatly lessen their usefulness, and would inflict a serious injury— 
by making credit impossible—upon the very class of person who 
now appear to suffer most from the existence of the power of 
imprisonment for debt.—1 am, Sir, &c., = oo ae 


THE UNION OF WALES AND ENGLAND. 
(To THE EpirorR OF THE “SPeCTATOR,”) 
Srr,—In a recent speech Mr. Gladstone said, “There is no 
legislative Union between England and Wales.” ‘ There is 
nothing about the Union written in the Statute Book.” We do 
not often catch the Premier tripping, but here he is at fault. 
Wales was united to England by the statute 27 Henry VIIL, c. 26; 
and by afurther Act, 34 and 55 Henry VIIL., c. 26. You will find 
it referred to in ** Blackstone,” and in Warrington’s *“ Ilistory of 
Wales,” 362, the Act is quoted.—I am, Sir, &c., 
STUDENT. 


vol. 2, p- 


A REMONSTRANCE. 

[To THe Epiror OF THE “SpecTaTorR.”) 
Sir,—As I should deeply regret that anyone should be led to 
suppose that I have the slightest intention of adopting the too 
common but detestable practice of flattering editors, I really must 
ask you, as a matter of sheer right, to give me an opportunity of 
stating that the portion of the letter from me you inserted last 
Saturday, without declaring it to be only a portion, and which 
incidentally contained a frank recognition of the Spectator’s position 
and influence, was preceded by another portion, which you sup- 
pressed, and which, though expressed, I trust, with complete 
courtesy, was by no means calculated to soothe or propitiate 
within bounds, 


editorial susceptibilities. I admire the Spectator, 
but I do not fear it in the least, and I waut nothing from it, save 
the barest justice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swinford House y oeple mber 28. ALFRED AUSTIN. 
‘Mr. Austin attaches altogether too much importance to the 
value of his compliments. We were profoundly unconscious that 
he had paid us any, and had we observed it, should have added it 
to the portion of his letter which we omitted. ‘The reason for 
that omission was very simple. As he would observe, by looking 
back to our last number, we had a great pressure of correspondence, 
and the first part of his letter was composed on a mistaken theory 
that the criticism on his poem was written by some one who had 


controversial reasons for a bias against him. It was written by a 
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perfect stranger to Mr. Austin, and not a syllable was altered by 
any one.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MR. FORSTER ON THE UNION OF CAPITALI.S. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

$rr,—In your article on “ Mr. Forster on the Union of Capi- 
talists” you say:—‘‘The truth is, that nothing can be more 
practically mischievous than to attempt to remove the economic 
question between capital and labour out of the special conditions 
proper to each particular place and each particular trade, and to 
treat it in abstract and general terms, in which, properly speaking, 
it ceases to have a meaning. ..... The moment you pass from 
the conditions of any trade or manufacture at one place to the 
conditions even of the same trade or manufacture at another 
place, a number of causes of variation of real magnitude come into 
the account. . . . In the first place, the profits of a trade in one place 
are often greater than the profits of the same trade in another. ... . 
But the mischiefs which arise in organising the labour or capital 
of the same trade in different places into contralised leagues, are 
as nothing to the miscbiefs which would attend the attempt to 
organise the labour or capital of diffvrent trades in either the 
same or different places into such leagues.” 

May I ask what comes, then, of the abstractions or generalisa- 
tions respecting the rates of wages and profits which are known as 
‘* the average rate of wages” and ‘the average of profit,” and 
which are based on the assumption that competition equalises both 
profits and wages all over the kingdom in all trades? Of these 
abstractions or fictions the Spectator has been the constant 
advocate.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 

[The Spectator has maintained that this equalisation is the ten- 
dency, and that Political Economy is a science of tendencies,— 
tendencies never more than partially realised. Unions do not 
deal so much with tendencies as with minute local facts. Where is 
the contradiction ?—Ep. Spectator.] 


BOOKS. 
ae 
PROFESSOR MASSON’S “ MILTON.” * 
Tats is the third instalment of what, if completed, will be an 
important and, in all that relates to the specific facts of Milton’s 
life, a standard work. Professor Masson is a careful, indefatigable, 
intelligent biographer, and we should consider it in the highest 
degree improbable that, after he had put his last touch to any 
period in Milton's life, his statements would be found to 
require revision. This remark must, however, be restricted 
to the personal history of Milton. It is inconceivable that Dr. 
Masson should speak with unerring accuracy of each of the 
thousand-and-one questions over which he ranges, and this 
reflection suggests a doubt whether there is not something gravely 
defective in his plan. Milton was one of the conspicuous and 
characteristic figures of his time, but he cannot be correctly spoken 
of as the centre of its political and ecclesiastical, as well as literary 
history. If he was not thus central, there can be no organic unity 
in a delineation of the various political and religious movements of 
the period ‘in connection with” his biography ; and in point of 
fact, there is no unity in these volumes. ‘There is doubtless a 
sense in which all things upon earth hang together; and literature, 
especially imaginative literature, is conditioned by the practical 
activity of the age in which it blooms: but it would nevertheless 
be absurd to include, say, a narrative of the Peninsular war in a 
life of Byron, although it suggested some of his most splendidly 
vigorous descriptions, or to give an account of the Huudred Days 
in a life of Scott, although Sir Walter wrote a poem on the battle 
of Waterloo. 
of Milton and the exact number of books entered at Stationers 
Hall in a particular year after he was born and before he died, 
nor can we affirm that his poems acquire new significance for us, 
from our having read small-print biographies by 
Masson of the lea 
conscience will insist uy 
them? De (Quine y su 
ably complicated by the circumstance that, in acc 
wonderful cures, y: 


There is no practical connection between the Life 


Professor 





ling members of the Long Parliament. Nay, 

m p itting the que tion, dil we read 

egests that medical statistics are inextric- 

yunting for 

u can never know whether the hygienic miracle 
I dis 


3posi 
I 


was brought about by drinking the p 
in quite a different way when the doctor’s back was turned. 


1ysic, or by ng of it 


Professor Masson is himself so painstal ing, that he fi rgets how 

limited is the patience of readers, and how very few read for 
* The Lit 

and Literary H I LL.D I 

London: Mac1 
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| anything but amusement. 


| anyt , He is in Some respects a literary 

disciple and scholar of Carlyle, but he imitates the master in hig 
later rather than his earlier style, the style in which he Wrote 

| Fred rick rather than the style in which he wrote the French 
Revolution. Mr. Carlyle’s later style has some advantages. I ig 
based on the tacit assumption that the reader will be curions tg 
know about every person, place, and thing mentioned in connee. 
tion with the subject of the biography. This is partly the 
fact, and when Mr. Carlyle, the most inventive and piquant 
prose stylist of the century, executes these subordinate sketches 
and narratives, they have a raciness which reduces the labour 
of reading them to a minimum; but even with Mr. Carlyle for 
travelling companion, no one probably has ever begun at the 
beginning of the volumes on Frederick, and gone on without stop. 

| ping to the end. Professor Masson is a good writer, but he is no 
Carlyle, and it is unfortunate that he has imitated Carlyle in the 
exhaustiveness of his later, rather than in the selectiveness and com. 
pression of his earlier manner. A reader ought to take much from 
an author on trust, and authors ought to know how to throw wel] 
into the background all such matters as have not a close and vital 

| connection with their subject. If the writer errs flagrantly in thig 

| essential part of his business, the reader will revenge himself by 
skipping a large proportion of what has been laboriously collected, 
We have no doubt that many of Professor Masson’s carefully pre. 
pared episodical passages will be left unread by persons who have 
a sufficient interest in Milton to take up with eagerness a new life 
of him by an author of reputation. 

In one word, this work is not in true literary perspective. The 
author did not rightly determine, before commencing, what should 
be his main object, and in how far secondary objects might be 
combined with his central purpose. As a history of the Puritan 
period, the book is over-loaded with facts about Milton; as a life 
of Milton, it is encumbered with historical discussions. Professor 
Masson has as strong an enthusiasm for Cromwell as for 
Milton, and the volume before us might be described as part 
of a life of Cromwell written in connection with the history 

|of his time. We doubt whether he laid down for himself 
}any principle of discrimination between leading subject and 
subordinate subject in the conception of the work. If he has 
| proceeded upon a principle, we cannot guess what it was. A 
simple and rational one would have been that of stating every- 
thing which readers might legitimately expect, or intelligently 
require, in elucidation of the character, fortune, opinions, or pro- 
ductions of Milton. But is it necessary that a reader, in order to 
| gain a perfect apprehension of the fact that Milton’s views on 
divorce appeared to the Presbyterians to be scandalous, should 
master the history of the Westminster Assembly? And is it neces- 
sary, because Milton took on many important questions the same 
view with Cromwell, and was for some time Cromwell’s Latin Sec- 
retary, that we should be asked to listen to an account of the 
bickerings between Lieutenant-General Cromwell and Major- 
General Crawford? Milton alludes, in a famous sonnet, to Colkitto, 
Commander of the Irish in Montrose’s army, but do we really 
understand even this sonnet better from reading an account of 
Montrose’s campaign, which account occupies many pages, and 
specifies, with more or less of detail, all the engagements ? 

‘¢ When I first undertook this work,” says Dr. Masson, ‘it was 
my deliberate purpose to make it not only a complete biography 
of Milton, but also, ina certain studicd connection therewith, the 
channel of which might widen or narrow itself on occasion, a con- 
tinuous Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of England 
through Milton’s whole time.” What we object to is the inde- 

finable and, as it seems to us, indefensible nature of the ‘* connec- 


tion” which the words we have put in italics announce, but donot 





explain. ‘ While it is the right of the public,” observes Professor 
Masson (for, ina preface to vol. ii., he anticipates these objections), 
‘to say what they want in the shape of a book, it is equally the 
right of an author to say what he means to offer, and accordingly, 
I repeat that this work is not a Biography only, but a Biography 
together with a Ilistory.” An author has a right to offer what he 


pleases, but it is part of the crit luty to tell him whether his 


offer will be accepted with thankfu s, and to point out wherein 





his plan is wrong or his execution defective. Even if it is adinitted 
that the author's success has |} ler the conditions 
which he has imposed upon himself could be reasonably looked for, 
it may be incumbent on the critic rn s from following his 
example. ‘ It was pot in human nature,” Professor Masson says, 
‘*toconfinethe historical inquirics, ¢ they were in progress, within 
the precise limits of their deu t | I the biography 

even had it been } ible to t e limits before-hand ; 
and so the history assumed a ce te importance with me, was 
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woes d often for its own sake, and became, though always witha 
ursue , : : : + a ” 
eof organic relation to the biography, continuous in itself. 
seDs 5 Eas . yy a 
We submit that it is not “in human nature” to produce, on Pro- 
es : ; . 
2 work to which serious and valid 


; : iniew 
fessor Masson's principles, a 
Whatever he was “sensible” of in 


exception may not be taken. 
book, we expressly deny that there is an ‘‘ organic 


composing this 
Che history is 


relation ” between the history and the biography. 
yaluable and the biography is valuable, but they are’apart. ‘I 
should wish it to be distinctly understood,”—we once more quote 
from Professor Masson,—‘‘ that the history is not offered as a mere 
popular complication, to ‘Serve as stuffing or setting for the bio- 
graphy, but as a work of independent search and method from 
first to last, which has cost more labour by far then the biography, 
and for which I accept equal responsibility.” It is entirely modest 
and graceful in Professor Masson to say this; he does justice to 
himeelf, and not more than justice; but he has given us two 
yaluable works bound within the same boards, not one book, 
organic and complete. 

We have dwelt upon this point, because we consider it of import- 
ance, and because its importance requires to be insisted on at present. 
Our literature is becoming encumbered with fragments. Some of 
them, like the histories of Macaulay and Froude, are noble frag- 
ments, but their incompleteness must be registered as a defect. 
The essential cause of the failure of such writers to finish what 
they begin is their inability to deny themselves the use of tempt- 
ing materials. Gibbon would not have completed his Decline and 
Full, had he worked at it to this hour, if he had made as exhaustive 
a use of his materials as Mr. Froude. He took off the cream of 
world-history during many interesting centuries, and presented it 
to us, after his own felicitous manipulation, in the form of butter in 
a lordly dish. We have already named Mr. Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion, condensed, with superb imaginative power and masterly dis- 
crimination between essential and non-essential, into three short 
His Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell can be re- 


volumes. 
garded only as a biography of the Protector ; the book places Oliver 
before us as he moved on the stage of his time, and not an event 
essential to our understanding him and his 
the first edition, which has undergone no 
When Mr. 
Carlyle interwove with the Life of Frederick a history of the 
Prussian monarchy and much of the general history of Europe, 


or circumstancs 
history is omitted, but 


important modification, was in two octavo volumes. 





and imaginative strength which had formerly 
magnificent brevity was beginning to decay. 


1 and the encyclopedic method of literary 





different and incompatible, and the penalty 
the artist when he writes encyclopeedically is 
m¢ . book of reference, to be left on its 
rary shelf, while the work of literary art is a household treasut 
Genius, indeed, trium} over all difliculties and pays compara- 
tively slight penalties; but this only makes the mistakes of genius 
more dangerous as examples; and if readers of Mr. Carlyle grumbk 
ut being required to read a history of Germany in conjunction with a 


life of Frederick the Great, readers of Professor Masson will posi 
Scotland, 





) a history of England, 
sy at the biography of Milton. 


Our estimate of Professor Masson’s volumes is, however, with 
these qualifications, very high. His powers of research are great, 
and his style is not only expressive and forcible, but not unfre- 
juently picturesqu J is our main opinion of the book, 
—emphatically favourabl But we have noted one or two slij 
in statement, and here and there a linguistic haziness, which is 
irrita g in these lays of ssl ynate practicality and universal haste. 
Profes Masson teadiness and circumspectness of judgment 
0 ily forsake him in dealing with the well-known anecdote 
of ( well and Ireton having intercepted a letter of Charles's 
to the Queen, in which the royal plan of flattering and ultimately 


‘* Who does not know,” 


‘esque popular myth at this 


¢ the army chiefs was revealed. 


says Professor Masson 


polr f Cromwell’s biography ? Cromwell and ITreton, says th 
nyt! me night in the Blue Boar Tavern, Holborn, disguised 
a8 common troopers, and calling for cans of beer, till the sentinel 
they had placed outside came in and told them the man with th 
sadd id arrived : whereupon, going out, they collared the man, 
K t possession of the saddle he carried, and ripping up the skirt of 
t, found the King’s letter to the Queen, in which he quite agreed 
with her opinion of the two army villains he was then obliged to 


Cajole, and assured her they should have their deserts at last.” In 
& note, the following words are added :—*‘ The story professes to 
have come from Cromwell’s own lips in conversation, in 1649, with 
Roger B yle, Lord Broghill, afterwards Earl of Orrery ; but its 


iical character is obvious.” 


SPECTATOR. 


This, we maintain, is far too off- | 
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hand a mode of dealing with a tale which relates to one of the most 


interesting and critical junctures in the life of Cromwell. We shall 
not imitate Professor Masson’s peremptory dogmatism, and say 
that the story is indubitably true, but we absolutely deny that 
it is ‘* obviously” false. Nay, we have difficulty in con- 
ceiving any respect in which Dr. Masson can attach “ obvious- 
Cromwell had been engaged in delicate and 
perilous negotiations with Charles. He knew the man with whom 
he had to deal sufficiently well to make him exercise the utmost 
The means which the 


ness ”’ to its falsity. 


caution in trusting the King’s professions. 
history of Cromwell before and after this period suggests as likely 
to be employed by him in order to get at the real mind of Charles 
are exactly such as are specified in the anecdote. Is it possible 
that some notion of historic dignity has led Dr. Masson to fancy 
that Cromwell could not employ spies or waylay messengers ? 
If so, he has formed a quite erroneous idea of Oliver. The 
earliest records we possess of him as a soldier exhibit him adroitly 
managing the department of secret intelligence, a most im- 
portant department in war; and the latest we possess of 
him as Protector demonstrate that, by the vast reticulation of 
his spy-system, he had exact information of all that people 
wanted specially to hide from him, whether in the circle of the 
exiled Princes, in the French Court, or in the dens of con- 
spiracy in London. If Lord Broghill’s story was an invention, it 
was the work of one who thoroughly understood both Cromwell 
and Charles. As for the specific evidence of the ‘‘ obvious myth,” 
there is as much of it, and of as good quality, as is to be 
expected in any such case. To examine that evidence in detail is 
forbidden by the limits of our space, but it is sufficient for our 
purpose to refer to what Godwin says on the subject. Professor 
Masson cannot object to Godwin as a reference, for he not only 
speaks of Godwin with the respect he deserves, but actually quotes 
him in the notes as an authority, a proceeding which, seeing that 
Godwin is a modern, seems to us too flattering. Instead of 
putting aside the ‘‘ obvious myth,” Godwin incorporates into his 
history, verbatim, the account of the matter which Lord Broghill is 
said to have received from Cromwell's lips, and does not suggest 
that the narrative is doubtful. In a note, after stating that “ the 
letter, or something to the same purpose, is frequeutly alluded to 
by contemporary writers,” Godwin adds that the painter 
Jonathan Richardson the younger declared himself to have heard 
Bolingbroke say that Lord Oxford had often told him * that he 
the original letter of ¢ barles, in 


had seen and had in bis hand” 
l rd, and not 


which he told the (Jueen that he designed a heu pen ec 

his st in itself char- 

independent 
absurd. 


a garter, for the villains. In one word, this story, 
acteristic and probable, is supported by e: 
evidence. ‘To pronounce it ‘* obviously” mythical is 
In his brief incidental characterisation of remarkable men whom 
generally care- 
ild have dismissed 


he does not describe at length, Professor Masson i 


ful and trustworthy ; but we wonder that he sh 
Richard Baxter with the words, ‘“‘the good, though narrow and 
standard, Baxter was 
I{e had his weaknesses. 
egotistic, he 
to principle 
aintly. His 


hypochondriac Baxter.” ‘Tried by any fair 


one of the largest-minded men of his age. 
He was interminably argumentative, he was 


had little pra 


1e was heroic, and in moral elevation he was 


ctical sagacity. But in faithfuln 


was one of the first voices raised against slavery. In his 
opinions, and what is more, in his practice, he was tolerant and 


comprehensive beyond all but a select few of his contemporaries. 
lle misunderstood Cromwell, but so did Vane and Hutchinson, 
Cromwell than he; and of 
aud nobleness wrung 


men who had better means of knowing 
all the testimonies which QOliver’s geuius 
from opponents, none is more expressive than Baxter's. 

It would be unjust to Professor Masson to deny that he intends 
to be fair, and endeavours to enter sympathetically into the 
lings appear to irprising or 
of Daxter alone that he deviates 


In commenting, for 


views of persons whose pr 
culpable ; but it is not in the case 


ae 
into momentary hardness and dogmatism. 


exampie, on the Parliame ntary j Suppre ssion of 
Blasphemics and Ueresics, of May, 1648, he exclaims as follows :— 
‘One wonders that the army did not wheel in mass round 


Westminster, haul the idiots from their seats, 
and then andertake in their own name both the war and the 
general business of the nation.” Dr. Masson furnishes abundant 
letails of the controversial tumult which at that period filled the 
atmosphere of England with * 

the nineteenth century the wildest of these extravagances might be 
» writes on the 


legislating 


heresies ” and ‘* blasphemies.” In 


regarded with tolerant equanimity, but one wh 
seventeenth century ought to know its temper better than to 
speak contemptuously even of its intolerance. ‘Ihe * legislating 
idiots,” moreover, kuew particularly well what they were aboat im 
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issuing, at that particular juncture, an edict in favour of what the 
great body of Puritans held to besound doctrine. Presbyterian in- 
surrection was breaking out in many quarters in England, invasion 
-was threatened from Scotland, and it was of the highest importance 
for the English Parliament to put into the mouths of their adherents 
an authoritative reply to the accusation of the Presbyterians that 
they were bringing in a chaos of blasphemy, infidelity, and heresy. 
We have no doubt that, at the date of the Ordinance, Cromwell 
and Vane assented to it.. In the nineteenth century, and in 
ordinary circumstances, it would be a proof of legislative idiocy ; 
at the time when it was issued, it was nothing of the sort. 

What we have referred to as a haziness of expression, occasion- 
ally—by no means often—characteristic of Professor Masson’s 
style, arises from his habit of extreme elaboration. The plain 
and easy way of saying a thing seems to be avoided by him as 
if by instinct. The Independent Church theory, admitting no 
visible unity of congregations in an, ecclesiastical whole, no eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction whatever, except that of the congregation, is 
manifestly unfavourable to the notion of a National Church. Sucha 
statement might have been left without expository defence. Pro- 
fessor Masson, however, enlarges upon it. ‘‘ Every particular 
Church, being a voluntary concourse of like-minded atoms, able 
to declare themselves converts or true Christians, it follows that 
the world, or civil society, whether called heathen or pro- 
fessedly Christian, is only the otherwise regulated medium 
or material in which these voluntary concourses or whirls 
take place. It follows that there must be large expanses 
or interspaces of the general material always unabsorbed 
into the voluntary concourses, and that for the secular power, 
which governs the general medium, to try to stimulate the con- 
courses, or to bring all into them, or to control any part of the 
procedure of each or any of them, would be a mingling of 
elements that are incompatible, of necessary worldly order with 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ.” Does uot all this about con- 
courses, and whirls, and expanses, and interspaces tend to 


obscure rather than to elucidate a proposition which required 


no elucidation ? 

But we are tired of pointing out blemishes. Our readers may 
think that we have searched for them with a microscope, and we 
can only say in defence that the defects of the book—except- 
ing always its great and conspicuous defect of form—are, for the 
most part, microscopic, while its excellences are on quite a different 
scale. Inimportant respects this third volume strikes us as better than 
the two which preceded it. There is more action, animation, in one 
word, go, in it. Montrose’s meteoric campaign is sketched with 
much vigour, although Professor Masson, like Mr. Carlyle, omits to 
point out the circumstance which rendered Montrose’s success pos- 
sible, namely, the absence from Scotland, at the time, of the regular 
Scottish army. An interesting account is given of Milton’s relations 
with his first wife and of his doctrine of divorce. Professor Masson’s 
reverence for Milton approaches the weakness of hero-worship, but 
‘does not quite reach it, and he clearly perceives that a good deal is to 
be said for Mary Powell. He admits also that Milton, in his doctrine 
of divorce, left the husband ‘‘sole judge of his wife’s fitness or unfit- 
ness for him,” his right of putting her away being ‘‘a matter finally 
for his private conscience.” It is satisfactory that Milton’s latest 
and most elaborate biographer should thus, as we understand him, 
explicitly concede the untenability of the great poet's opinions on 
divorce. We agree with Professor Masson in admiring the honesty 
with which Milton proclaimed his startling theories, andin believing 
that, though the circumstances of his own marriage probably led 
him to the subject, and coloured his thinking thereupon, he was 
actuated by no base or selfish motive, and was enthusiastically 
sure that the adoption of his principles would benefit society. 

This volume concludes with the death of Charles I. in January, 
1649, and we may quote, as one of its most interesting descrip- 
tive passages, the account of Charles’s last night :— 

“Tn the King’s last hours he had offers of the spiritual sorvices of 
Messrs. Calamy, Vines, Caryll, Dell, and other Presbyterian ministers ; 
and hardly had these gone, when Mr. John Goodwin, of Coleman Street, 
came to St. James's, all by himself, with the like offer. They were all 
dismissed with thanks, the King intimating that he desired no other 
attendance than that of Bishop Juxon. Late into the night of the 29th, 
accordingly, the Bishop remained with the King in private. After he 
had gone, Charles spent about two hours more in reading and praying, 
and then lay down to sleep, Mr. Herbert lying on the pallet-bed close to 
his. For about four hours he slept soundly; but very early in the 
morning, when it was still dark, he awoke, opened the curtain of his 
bed, and called Mr. Herbert. The call disturbed Herbert suddenly 
from a dreamy dose into which he had fallen after a very restless night ; 
and when he got up and was assisting the King to dress by the light of 
the wax-cake that had been kept burning in the chamber as usual, 
the King observed a peculiarly scared look on his face. Herbert, 
on being asked the cause, told his Majesty he had had an extra- 
ordinary dream. The King desiring to know what it was, Herbert’ 

















related it. In his doze, he said, ho had heard some 0; 
at the chamber-door. Thinking it might be Colonel] Hack 
not willing to disturb the King till he himself heard the : 
kad lain still. 
he thought, his Majesty had heard the knock, and told him to 0; 

door and see who it was. He did’ go to the door, and on opening it, the 
surprised to see a figure standing there in pontifical habits Sue ire 
knew to be the late Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud. ’ ao - 
him well, having often seen him in his life. The figure ‘said } wed 
something to say to the King, and desired to enter. Thon ss H., had 
thought, the King having been told who it was, and having giy oe ie 
mission, the Archbishop had entered, making a profound idlens 8 
the King in the middle of the room, a second on coming nearer a i - 
last falling on his knees as the King gave him his hand to kiss. 7 - 
the King raised him, and the two went to the window together a i aie 
coursed there, Herbert keeping at a distance, and not knowing of wha 
they talked, save that he noticed the King’s face to bo very ponsi - 
and heard the Archbishop give a deep sigh. After a littls et 
eeased to talk, and the Archbishop, again kissing the Kine’ 
hand, retired slowly, with his face still to the King, making rt 
reverences as before. The third reverence was so low that, as Horbart 
thought, the Archbishop had fallen prostrate on his face, and he 
had been in the act of stepping to help him up when he hal been 
awakened by the King’s call, The impression had been so lively, that 
he had still looked about the room as if all had been real, eee 
having thus told his dream, the King said it was remarkah'e the 
rather because, if Laud had been alive, and they had b en tilking 
together as in the dream, it was very likely, albeit he loved the Aveh. 
bishop well, he might have said something to him that would hayo 
occasioned his sigh. There was yet more conve i 
King and Herbert by themselves, the King selectin; 
the dress he was to wear, and especially requiring an extra under. 
garment, because of the sharpness of the weather, lest he should shake 
from cold, and people should attribute it to fear.” 


knock 

k T, and 

° x a4 

A second time, however, the knock came and thie be 
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rsation between the 
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This cannot be called brilliant or imaginative description, but 
there is in it a combination of circumstantiality and vividness 
which brings the scene forcibly before the eye of the reader: and 
our last word on this book is that, though the reader for mere 
entertainment may find Professor Masson’s pages less pictorial 
and exciting than suits him, the student of the Puritan period 
and of the greatest of English revolutions will set a high value 
upon his labours. 


MR. MARZIALS’ POEMS. 

As long as men are stirred by the movements of physical plea- 
sure, as long as the eye finds rest in the greenness of foliage or 
the glow of a sunset, and the ear delight in the harmony of 
chords, so long will sensuous poetry, in spite of all the philo. 
sophers, find its accepted place in the line of the generous arts, 
The stimulus it gives is hardly intellectual ; its action is confined 
to those cells of the brain that respond to our physical senses; it 
is akin to such pleasures as swimming and riding, and like them, 
it claims a healthy and robust nature in its devotee. Above all, 
it must be healthy and spontaneous in its own character, else it is 
spurious, @ mere extravagance, sprung out of the weakness of one 
generation, and cast into oblivion by the judgment of the next. 
Once the sensuous nature reached perfection, but Greece passed 
away, and the harmony of sensation was lost to the world. Again, 
with that great movement which we name the Renaissance, the 
spirit of bodily pleasure found voice again in the high arts, 
not with a perfect utterance this time, but gaining in colour 
and passion what it missed in harmony. ‘This period also passed 
away, as we thought, but its spirit still moves in the nations, and 
ever and again, as to-day, we seem to find its joyous, revolutionary, 
erratic spirit revived. ‘The book before us, a volume of English 
poems by a young Frenchman, glows with this old familiar fire. 
Reading these strange and powerful verses, full of the healthy 
delight in life and sunshine that seemed to have passed away with 
the Troubadours, we have to remind ourselves that their author 
lives amongst us, and did not walk the earth with his elder country- 
men, the Albigenses and the Provencals. There is scarcely any 
thought, and no reflection ; no art for art’s sake, all is impulsive, 
outward, even childish. One seems to see a child clapping his 
hands because the rose-leaves float down into his bair, and the cool 
grass clings about his ancles. ‘The haggard cheeks of the modern 
Muse have nothing in common with this infantine rosiness. 

In the opening lines of the book, a charming sonnet in French, 
dedicating the poems to Aubanel, the eminent Provencal poet, 
whose works were lately reviewed in our columns, the writer com- 
pares himself to a young bird wakened into music by the spring, 
and warbling as he flies :— 








“Tl vole aux bois lointains. Sa note effleure A peino 
Ces beaux réves charmés quo c: so lhaleine 
De l’aurore amoureuse, ’ l'approche du jour. 
Et moi, chanteur aussi, je vais oi Dieu me méne, 
En fredonnant les airs que peut-Ctre A voix pleine 


Je chanterai tant6t au pays de l’amour.” 








* The Gallery of Pigeons, and other Poems 
Henry S. King and Co. 1873. 
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justly represents the unstudied and vague design of 
his poems. The world is all full of sunlight to the young bird, 
and he knows not yet clearly which path to take. If Coleridge’s 
dictum about the vagaries of youthful poetical genius be true, 
Mr. Marzials has already proved his birthright, for no two sections 
of his book deal with the same class of subjects. Some of these 
will doubtless be rejected by his more matured discretion. 

The poem that gives name to the volume, for instance, is 
founded on an idea too flimsy for elaboration. It is a piece of 
exquisite filigree-work, but not a great poem. The Gallery of 
Pigeons is a frescoed hall, used as an aviary by a grand mediaeval 
Every day she lets her 


fhe simile 


lady, whose court-poet tells the tale. 
pigeons out to range the world, and at nightfall receives them 
home again. The poet finds an analogy between his own wanton 
gongs aud the merry, careless pigeons. This analogy is carried 
out at great length, interspersed with descriptions of the lady’s 
palace and her court, and adorned with an abundance of brilliant 


conceits. The description of the lady herself will give a notion 
of the suavity and music of the style :— 
‘My lady’s mind is saintly sweet, 
Methinks it is a virginal, 
Whereon an angel’s fingers fleet 
Forever fly melodial ; 
And thus she thinks but heavenly things, 
That mid the tranquil of her eyes 
Most sweetly brim and harmonise, 
And 


blend in hues of angel’s wings, 

th pensive loves and sympathies; 
} " " . é 

y cordial 


m the 





living strings 

And keyboard of my heart, and all, 

so excites and rings 

That mirth itself must swoon and fall, 

And way beyond recal), 

mutely in such mus 
. : 


tly melancholi 


melt : 


< 





ickings, 
al.” 


all its oddity of expression, prodigality of 


So swe 
This passage, with 
fancy, and rich versification, very fairly represents the poem. 

If the ‘‘ Gallery of Pigeons” is dreamy and shadowy, the next 
piece, “* The Pastoral of Passionate Dowsabella,” is realistic to 
the point of harshness. We venture to say that since Theocritus 
created those visionary flocks in the valleys of Sicily, no such 
stormy passions and crude power have made the oat-straw their 
vehicle. 
little dull, but 
We must not tell the story; the poem is readable enough to de- 
We will only quote the opening lines, 


Pastoral poetry has been always serene, graceful, a 
** Dowsabella” is a violent and exciting tragedy. 
tain all readers to the end. 
the sunshiny overture to a sinister tragedy, as a pleasant example 
of Mr. Marzials’ gracious manner in describing, with a painter's 
copiousness of detail, a common English scene :— 


“Oh! the rich red honeysuckles 

And the lanes where the bindweed buckles 
Long white blossoms to sweet-briar ; 

In t copse the blue jay chuckles, 

And t chi | ing linnet truckles 
To the round songs of the thrush ; 
Where the deep woods lie and hush, 
Green against the sky and lush, 

Where a lar] winging higher, higher, high¢ 

The **Temple of Love” is a mysterious and not very well- 


sustained allegory of the birth of sensation and emotion in the 
soul. ‘he plot is somewhat fragmentary and vague, but as far 
as we grasp it, it is something to this effect; a group of youths, 
wake on a tropical sea- 


newly created in some unknown world, 
and touch and hearing, 


shore. The conscious discovery of sight 
and then of the attractiveness of beauty, waken in their hearts in 
quick succession. Then they wander away up to the hill-country, 
but on their way the sharp stones cut their feet, and they know 
and the crocodiles carry off one of their companions, 
In 


six- 


what pain is ; 
and that is death ; and sorrow follows, and sleep, and love. 
mere execution, this poem is unusually lovely ; the diflicult 
syllable metre in which it is written becomes a responsive 
delicate instrument in Mr. Marzials’ flexible fingers, and there are 
passages of astonishing melody. On the whole, however, we 
think it incomplete and ill-finished ; the close is peculiarly slovenly, 
slipping at last into a close imitation of the one contemporary 
writer of whose influence Mr. Marzials has to beware. If the 
poet would have the patience to rewrite the ‘*Temple of Love,” 
he must easily mould it into a harmonious and shapely whole. 
We must rapidly commend the epilogue of the poem as especially 
beautiful. 

In a curious piece, called ‘‘ The Angel of God in the Garden 


and 


of Fantasy,” the author propounds some new theories of religious 


verse, quite unintentionally, we are sure. ‘This poem is a most 
clever copy of the style of Giles Fletcher, and must be regarded 


as a mere freak of fancy ; it ia full of such odd linguistical creations | 


| as **spiss,” and ‘spilth,” and ‘“spirtle.” The Fletchers were 
| themselves imitators of a somewhat nerveless model, and though 
Giles, at least, had original genius, they are far too affected to be of 
service in the formation of a modern style. 

It would be unjust to leave this little motley book without a 
reference to a series of tiny lyrics which most readers will consider 
the cream of the whole. ‘These songs, which combine the delicious 
naiveté of Herrick with the finish of Heine, are in our opinion 
perfect of their kind. We must close our quotations with two of 
these :— 

“She was only a woman, famish'd for loving, 
Mad with devotion, and such slight things; 
And he was a very great musician, 
And used to finger his fiddle-strings. 





‘ Her heart’s sweet gamut is cracking and breaking 
For a look, for a touch,—for such slight things ; 
But he’s such a very great musician, 
Grimacing and fingering his fiddle-strings!” 
To which one may oppose the following :— 
“T dream’d I was in Sicily, 
All sky and hills and flowers ; 
We sat us under a citron-tree 
And courted, hours and hours. 
“T woke by the dunes of a bleak north-land, 
Along a lonely grave in the snow ; 
The salt wind rattled the ivy-band 
I'd tied at the headstone long ago.” 


We have purposely dwelt on what is admirable and praiseworthy 
in this new poetry, partly because it is ungracious to find fault 


| where so much is lovely, and partly because we believe that many 


of the singularities which displease us, time itself and a more 
mature taste will weed away. Mr. Marzials must remain true to 
himself, and remember that when he is most natural he is most 
charming ; an over-jewelled style will be his greatest danger. He 
has produced a book that is unique of its kind, and illuminated 
with undeniable genius; we shall look forward to receiving 
another and still better one from him, in process of time. 


THE SHUTTLECOCK PAPEKRS.* 
We do not mean to disparage these lively papers when we say 
that they certainly are the very lightest reading we were ever 
entertained with. ‘There is not, in the proper sense of those words, 
an idea, a thought, or an opinion to be found anywhere in the 
volume, and the descriptions are the slightest possible sketches of 
simplest acts in well known places and under circumstances 
within the experience of most of us. Scusations are the things 
with which the author seems most commonly imbued, and which 
he is greatest in describing with a picturesque and humorous 


vividness. Our feeling in laying down the volume,—it should be 


laid down frequently and returned to at distant intervals,—is of 


having had a gossip with, or rather having heard a gentle chatter 
from a clever, humorous young Sybarite, in the intervals of his 
puffs at his pipe, under a big tree on a lawn on a summer after- 
noon, as described by our author in the paper, ‘* Ninety in the 
Shade.” It is mixed sense and nonsense from a mind fall of 
pleasurable recollections, too lazy during the prattle to be morbid 
about truth, intensely sensitive to comfort and discomfort, but 
refined by poetic feeling and an appreciation of beauty, and fired 
occasionally by a manly impulse towards exertion. If a book 
may be tested by the standard itself proposes, the Shuttlecock 

upers are a success; for it is modestly sent forth only as ‘a book 
for an idle hour,” ‘‘simply intended to amuse,” and to ‘* be the 
means of whiling away dull moments.” And these the book is or 
can accomplish. Mr. Ashby-Sterry, however, is fit for better work 
than this, if we are not mistaken. Ilis perception is quick and 
delicate, his humour lively, his experience in travel not incon- 
why not weave these into a story more enduring 

Some faults we 
Hlis exaggerations 


siderable ; 
and more powerful than these airy trifles ? 
notice which are certainly not insuperable. 
often pass the limits of humour, and become outrageous and 
absurd; and one of his defects is the tendency to drain a well of 
illustration completely dry, fetching the last drops.from an im- 
mense distance, and turning pleasant satisfaction into wearied 
repletion. ‘The following extract from an account of a walk ina 
north-easterly gale will illustrate both these positions at once :— 
‘Tt is no affectation to call this walk in a stiff north-easterly gale a 
erui You have to study the wind just as if you were in a sailing 
vessel, you have to double reef your top-sail ury for you 
to belay your hat with a stout halyard, you are obliged to tack up back 
streets and occasionally to run into taverns under stress of weather, 
The brisk breeze and the salt spray scudding across the road make you feel 
You are half | of tobacco in 
expectorate in true sailor-like fashion. You have 





it is nec 








sely nautical. a mind to chew 


t you may 


inten 


order tha 
* The Shuttlecock Papers. Ly J. Ashby-Sterry. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1873, 
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an intense desire to say something about shivering your timbers, and 
an inconceivable disposition to talk about stun-sail booms, belaying 
your sprit-sail keel, holy-stoning your scuppers, reefing your binnacle, 
clewing up your bow-sprit, spliciz the main gaff, letting go your 
mizen hatchway, porting y ir main truck, baling out your bobstay, 
coiling up your mainyard, paying off your jib-boom, and making your 
—— ladder taut. You have an unaccountable inclination to request 

very one either to ‘Avast!’ Bem J !’? and to salute every man 
a meet ‘ Messm ate’ or * | ty!’ withthe superadded question 
of *‘ WI hat “a er ? You think that to claw off a lee shore must 
be an indescribable luxury, and fancy that to brail up your jury- 
mast must be the summum bonum of all earthly happiness. You 
are battered about like a shuttlecock, you are blown about like a 
straw, you stagger like a drunken man, your clothes feel as if they 
would blow right off you every minute or split into ribands. You have 
visions of your coat being blown over the West Pier, your trousers 
whirled madly along the Esplanade, your hat wafted under the wheels 
of a passing fly, and your waistcoat carcering madly up Preston Street, 
whilst your moustachios tug violently at your lips till you think they 
will be torn up by the roots, and you will never see them any more.’ 
Had our author been contented with the two first sentences, or at 
most added a very choice selection of the rest, we should have 
been amused with the passage and pleased with the playful 
picture of his sensations; but worked to death as it is, we 
are obliged to grow grumpy and to be annoyed with its 
silliness. Mr. Ashby-Sterry has, too, a trick of beginning and 
ending a series of paragraphs with the same form of words 
—a very tiresome affectation, and seldom effective, suggesting the 
Irishman’s entreaty to the audience, when the sentimental man 
was singing the refrain, ‘‘ Give that wreath to me,” ‘* Arrah, then, 
if you plase, will no one give him the wreath till he makes his | 
mind asy ?” Here we have ‘Let the coals glow, let the embers 
blaze, let the logs crackle, let the sparks glitter, let the flames 
roar, and the merry gas-jets sing their plaintive lullaby, and let 
me dream and ponder o’er the fancies of firelight,” repeated, 
ad nauseam, at the beginning of each paragraph ; and here, again, 
seventeen in succession end with the question, ‘* What is the use 
of wishing?” Thes same W want of simplicity appears in other ways. 
In the paper entitled ‘*Sun Pictures,” it is~pretended, of course, 
that the sketches are photograph 3, in which there is no harm ; but 
we object to the little affectation of breaking off abruptly with, 
‘Tl am very sorry, ladies and gentlemen, but the collodion has 
entirely peeled off the corner of the plate, and I cannot show you 
any more of this Italian sun-picture ;” or ‘‘ This sun-picture, 
ladies and gentlemen, is scarcely sufliciently developed yet, but I 
fancy it will be a very good one when it is perfected.” 

But though Mr. Ashby-St 
amused with his dignifying them with the name of articles—and 
notwithstanding the exaggerations and repetitions, many of them 
are without doubt not merely amusing—though this is far their 
most marked feature—but also fanciful and lifelike, and their 
generally soothing and drea ny effect is much enhanced by the 
absolute absence of anything that —— thought. Ilere and 
there we gain bits of infor nation, as in the paper called ** With 
Hocky Dockly,” ruers of old London are unearthed 
for our entertainment; or in that entitled “*'The Rows of Great 
Yarmouth,” for which we should be really grateful, had we any 
chance of visiting that apparently quaintest of quaint English 
towns. We must give our readers a glimpse of this paper about 
so curious a place, though Mr. 
by breaking out into jokes, when we would fain 
_ description :— 
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rry’s papers are so slight—we are 


in which odd ¢ 





Ashby-Sterry somewhat spoils it 


have only his 


















‘The | tows do not consist of -lozen show streets which can be 
ep] l j tl ld t f Yar it 
"0 vy bounded by t ition 
» number of t ll 
nl al : ne hu l and 
a They run pai to \ or 1 ly so, and bo 
by the quay on tl } \ | King Street on the east 
they are intersecte sti V l nearly th \ le lengt 
ne i ¢ » Rows bearin uch names 
Ramp, ¢ K W Ifa Hering, ¢ George 
and Drag t i itnes 
and picturesqueness of these extraordinary passa ti 
all the Rows were | l y at t 
present cent that u ed, This 
gretted, as 10 i I 5 
harmony witl aint l t pla 
89. Many of these Rows are so nar that you can 
sides of the way as you pass al . Imagine beit 
with two friends living on : of the st t < Siule 
Fancy if your lady-love o l 1 ov the way, the rapture with 
which you could press her pouting lips from the upper window wh 
her fat! ler, °a brave old salt n the mercantile ma! ine,’ was smoking 
his pipe in serene unconsciousness on the ground floor, This might 
easily be done, as many of the houses all but touch in the upper stories, 
Kitty Witches Row gradually narro as you proceed; so narrow is it 


at the oxit that a broad-shouldered man has to turn si ide sways in seeder 
to get out. What the inhabitants did in the days of hoops and crino- 
lines I am unable to say. Wheelbarrows cannot tri ravel in this limited 


space comfortably, and for heavy work the inhabitants employ an | from 


ie. 
| ancient form of cart, which is long and narrow, with the 
the body, in order to take up as little room as possible. a — — 
lis se arcely one of these Rows down which you may walk with ere 
finding much to entertain you. From their entrances they appear at thar 
| worst, and there are some that at first glance you would scarcely eg 
to inspect. They are all tolerably clean, though viewed — the outside 
many of them have the aspect of a Drury Lane court; this, howover, 
disappears as you proceed, They appear to be well drained, there = 
no offensive smells such as you encounter in th bac *K streets of a — 
tinental town. I am informed that all the inhabitants are very healthy, 
and though I explored nearly every nook and corner, I met with nothing but 
politeness and a desire to impart information on the part of the natives, 
ee re Most of these Rows have houses on bc th sides: some of them 
on only one. In the latter case the | d by a wall which 
generally stands very much out of the per eye a wall which hag 
bosses, and bumps, and swellings, and cracks. Sometimes it POssesses 
a delicious combination of red brick overgrown with yellow and green 
moss and white fungus: it is frequently supported by stout iron braces 
kept in their places by rusty rivets of a — size, or propped up by 
| stalwart beams from the opposite houses. I id myself under one of 
these walls, and gazed up to see if there was on chance of the wholg 
affair coming down upon my _ head, and I saw long tangled grass 
growing on the top of it, and gigantic elms stretching their branches 
over the pathway. Opposite is a quaint window, with mullions, of 
ancient green glass, and a doorway which looks as if it had been madg 
out of the sternpost of a man-of-war. You drive under a timbered 
house built right across this Row, and you will become conscious of g 
| pleasant smell of brewing.” 
The most amusing papers are those—as usual with our cynical and 
not too charitable natures—which have a spice of human miserieg 
in them, such as those descriptive of the delights of a spring cleaning, 
and a house full of painters and decorators; or the miseries of 
mid-Channel on a stormy night; on the pursuit of a hat in an 
easterly gale on the Brighton Parade; on the search for a musical 
air for a young lady, or about a stroll with a St. Bernard :— 


ises are fa 








| « If you ever were the possessor of a big dog, and were in tho habit 
of taking him out for a walk, especially if you deemed it more prudent 
to have him in a chain, you would have a distinct and painful idea of 
= it being taken | in tow really means. Being the possessor of a big 
. Bernard, who is quite capable of knocking me down and gobbling 


me up whenever he pleases, I can speak w ith aut ity on this subject. 
I try and make people think, though I know they do not believe ma, 
that I take the brute out for a walk. It is nothing of the kind; he 
takes me out for a walk. A walk, indeed! It is a run, and a pretty 
hard one too, accompanied with a t for mastery between 





dog and man, generally terminating in favour of the former. 


a ot us, by the way, warn Mr. As bby -Sterry against the danger 
of falling into imitation of Mr. Burnand, which is apparently 
imminent, as witness, amongst others, the following passage from 





‘¢ Hunting the air ”:— 















“Miss Clarry was charmed with the song when I sang it over to her, 
It’s very nice, indeed,’ said she, * but I don’t quite know the air; if you 
will tell n t} na « it, I ll [ say that I forget 
the « t name of it, but it can be easily got at a vusie-seller’s. I 
tell her that I thin Charles Mat u i ft it in Lhe Golden 
Fleece. Yam not sure, however, that 1 ( patie ce. Mis 
Clarry say O, ma will ba sure to k OO” 1 uestioned, mamma 
at vs it 1 Golden I ud then she 
almost wa n Patter 1 ( 1s l 
perfectly certain it was sung by some one el - cannot 1 xe 
is nam in The Mi rand his M I isic mduector happens 
to look in, and I; him about it; he s he the so 
but forgets h« it goes. Will I hum i ) iim? Ire; 
id say J fancy it ) - 
Rumtitum, tood| 
Rumtitum, toodlet 
He shal ud and says ‘Ah ne he meant, he 
thinks I st be wrong, it ought to go 


Fal the ral /a/, f 
Fal the ral, lal the 


; the best way would bo to inquire of Messrs. 


Oboo and 





Tympanum, the music publishers. They wv | be sure to have it, or 
if not, could tell you where to procure it. Miss Clarry says, with one 
of her sweetest smiles, * O, if you would, I should be so much obliged, it 

ild be such a pity, you know, not t ive . especially as you 





Mr. Ashby-Sterry has a righteous horror of ordinary young-lady 
singing, and is bitter on glee-singers, and on one unfortunate 
yufess a partiality, 
but which has apparently roused his especial indignation, and 
which he attacks bitterly in several places ; nevertheless he gener- 
ously accords one whole and pleasant paper to ‘* A Quiet Evening 
and a Little Music.” ‘The descriptions of scenery are somewhat 
meagre, though it is evidently thoroughly appreciated. If Mr. 
Ashby-Sterry had not so firm a conviction that his mission is to 
be funny, we should, we think, have often been delighted by word- 
pictures, for he clearly has the feeling for the aan and influ- 
There is, for instance, a charming passage about 
Sun- Pictures,” 


glee called *‘ Spring’s Delights,” to which we « 


ences of nature. 
a lovely summer evening on the Thames in the * 
and such passages as this are not rare, either about England or 


Italy :— 


es, dreams of other 
‘emember once starting to walk 
vas a lovely moon- 
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light night, it 
‘ I moone: n 
nag: he morning I sat down on some felled logs opposite the 


wne o'clock in th a : 
ae yepene bend. Whata night it was! How grand were those old 
An ’ 


oplars with the 
ing chestnuts with t 
by the moonlig! t ! 
ofa fish, the faint 
Jeaves once again. 
pondered as I have 


heir vast black shadows, those nodding reeds silvered 

Not a sound to be heard but the occasional plash 
roar of the weir in the distance, the tiny flutter of 
I sat me down, I lit up a pipe, and I mused and 
been doing this evening.” 


But the only stroke of original genius is evoked by this Sybarite’s | 


afinity to everything thoroughly delicious, cosy, and comfortable. 
«Still Summer Nights,” ‘* Firelight Fancies,” ‘‘ Bathing at Port- 
rash,” “Ninety in the Shade,” and others that tell of moments 
# 4 : A Tr 
exertions so praiseworthy, if rare, in men of anepicurean type. The 
paper designated ‘‘ Hot Coals in the Land of Nod” especially ex- 
hibits this genius. There is not only a wealth of indolent enjoyment 


in the loving description of the luxury of a bedroom fire, but there is | 


true artistic feeling and observation in the suggestions for obtain- 
ing the richest colouring, the warmest reflections, the most glow- 
ing lights and picturesques shadows that the very shabbiest 
appointments of the simplest bedroom will almost always furnish, 
and he deserves our lasting gratitude for even suggesting—a wild 
and baseless suggestion we sadly fear—that this priceless comfort, 
this inestimable luxury, this solace of all solaces, whether to 
fatigue, disappointment, or grief, can be purchased at no higher 
price than the sacrifice of bedroom candles. 


THE LIGHTER MAGAZINES. 
Blackwood is quite itself again ; ‘‘ Scold, and clatter, and bang; 
bang, and clatter, and scold,” avout the sayings and doings of 
the Recess, and spitefully dissatisfied with us, because we said 
that Mr. Lowe had earned the public gratitude in his capacity as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as privately as possible,—a phrase 


which does not sound to us like the utterance of ardent admira- | 


tion; but the Boythorn of political literature has the privileges 
of the “‘amiable bull to whom every colour is scarlet,” and every 
Liberal ‘‘a most intolerable and pernicious villain ;” and we are 
always more or less amused by its exercise of them. 
we are less amused, because the abuse of Mr. Gladstone offends 
our critical taste by its manner. ‘There is too much slang to the 
paragraph in the following :—‘‘ Will he patiently subside into an 
inferior seat, or will he resent his deposition and shut up alto- 
gether? Anything at all is supposable, even a return to his early 
love, and to a steadfast conviction that a Protestant State Church 
in Ireland is required by justice and by policy. He is too fond 
of all that appertains to a certain Mr. Gladstone to do a bit of 
Cranmer on ‘that unworthy hand’; but it is quite on the cards 
that he may ¢ and moan a good deal hereafter about the mis- | 
chief which the hand has been so unworthy as to do.” When 
angry passions rise into print, they ought to be given vent to in 
language of superior elegance ; if railing be not neat, it’s nothing. | 
Blackwood is unreasonably exercised by the Premier's reticence ; 
even a Tory writer must not expect to be able to condemn a 


statesman for speech and for silence at the same time. Mr. 
Lowe has spoken, Mr. Bright has not held his peace, and 


] 
Mr. Gladstone's silence is assuredly golden, for the purposes 
of Blackwood, judging by the interpretation thereof before 
us. We are in the hands of a dumb devil, it appears, but he 
is going to be cast out very soon; and then we shall hear the 
voice of the charmer, reaching us through a trumpet which, after 
the blower had the ransacking of the pigeon-holes, shall never 
give out an uncertain sound. Though every one is growing 
rather tired of Vienna and the Exhibition, no one ought to leave 
Blackwood's fresh and charming paper about them unread. ‘The 





article on Frencl politics and prospects is very moderate and 
hy ° . . . ° ° ° 

philosophical, as befits the discussion of affairs of the people 
on the other side of the streak of silver sea. ‘+A Railway 


Junction” is a capital story, full of innocent craft, and shy, 


pardonable coquetry, with plenty of fun in it, and an under- 


lying strain of t 


true love, the real downright sweethearting 
that is so rare books now-a-days, though there is reason to 
believe it lurks about a good deal in real life even yet. “ Edgar 
W ayne’s Escay a very clever story, in which it is easy to 
recognise Mrs. Oliphant’s hand. There is admirable humour in 
he diseussior Edgar’s probable marriage “ outside his own 
congregation,” by the members of the Meadow Street con- 
nection J hief feature of Dlacl / is, however, a 
“Narrative of P Charlie’s Escape,” written by o 
f his ¢ J 1 Macdonald, and trusted f tran- 


sir long reflections in the swirling stream, those spread- | 


‘yen over to indulgence, earned doubtless hy those unwonted | 


This time | 


was hot and still. I took my course by the side of the | Macdonald, of Dalilea, grand-daughters of the author. A 
1 and dawdled, I did not care how long it took me. At brief, 


interesting introduction prefaces the narrative, which is 
simple, touching, and unconsciously humorous. The writer's 
native tongue was Gaelic, and though he was a man of con- 
siderable education, in writing English he was using a foreign 
tongue. The unlucky Prince, who ought to have been killed at 
Culloden, shows in the story more after the fashion of a trouble- 
some, valuable bale of stolen goods, too big for one person to carry, 
and impossible to hide, than in any heroic form; but the loyalty, 
| fealty, and acuteness of his friends come out admirably,—likewise 
the naif treachery of his aide-de-camp, one Mr. Sullivan, who, 
after the disaster at Culloden, was sent to Stornoway, to get 
some vessel to carry him [the Prince] to France. ‘‘ There,” says 
the narrative, “‘ he found one, but would not wait the Prince's 
| coming, therefore made off with himself, and landed safe in France.” 
We close the second part of Miss Phillimore’s essay on Petrarch, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine, with a sense of having acquired 
a true and complete view of the man, and a comprehension of the 
| soul and the aim of the poet. We do not know a more perfect 
| specimen of biography in little than this essay, nor a more enviable 
summary of a gifted human life than the following :— 


He 


“Petrarch’s personal charactor was of a most amiable kind. 





neither desired nor despised riches, Without conceit, he knew his own 
worth. He loved fame, but he was not eager in the pursuit of it. 
Liberty and tranquillity were most dear to him, and in order to preserve 
them he refused many a dignified position, and the chance of still 


His habits and tastes were of a most simple 


greater wealth and power. 
the influence of the 






nature. Adversity never disheartened him, and 
Court and the world never sullied his character, which was firmly 
| established upon the basis of morality and religion. His patience was 


and his vigorous memory never recalled an injury, while 


exemplary, 
which he acknow- 


his anger was easily appeased. The error of his life, 
ledges with perfect candour in his later poetry, arose from the 
and excess of his passion for Laura, which although it raised the tono 
of his moral character, absorbed him too entirely. ‘Keep the choicest 
of thy love for God,’ says Dante; and Petrarch knew that in the early 
part of his life he had not done this; but what can be more beautiful 
than the concluding lines of his ‘Epistle to Posterity’? ‘And now I 
make my prayer to Christ, in order that He may sanctify the close of 
my earthly life, that He may have merey upon me, and pardon the sins 
of my youth, remembering them not...... And with an earnost 
heart I pray that it may please God, in His own good time, to guide my 
long erring and unstable thoughts; that as hitherto they have been 
scattered over many earthly objects, they may now be centred in Him, 
the One true, unchangeable, certain, and Supreme Good,’” 


violence 


The third volume of ‘‘ Professor Masson's Life of Milton” is 
ably analysed in a paper by Mr. G. B. Smith, and Mr. Goadby 
contributes an article on ** Strauss as a Politician,” of which we have 
written at length elsewhere, strikes us as subtle and sound. A 
delightful little paper on the Oxford Union takes us back to the days 
when enthusiasm was proud of itself, and gives us the early history of 
a great and illustrious society. It is very pleasant reading, above 
gossip, and yet with the personal piquancy of gossip, in its 
‘* account of the opinions entertained in youth by men on 
whose lips the world hangs in their maturer age.” Is Mr. Black 
going to let us off in the matter of his incomparable Princess, or 
is he only giving us a little respite, in order to deepen the tragedy ? 
He redeems Frank Lavender in this instalment, makes us pity 
instead of hating him, searches Sheila’s heart with that surpassing 
power of his, and fills us with horrid misgivings that he is going 
to kill either Lavender or Sheila. If he drowns Frank off Sheila's 
Island, off that Highland ‘ Thule ’—and he is quite capable of it— 
can we forgive him, even though we know Frank could never 
be worthy of Sheila, and must make her unhappy again? Mr. 
Black is by no means so merciful as he is strong. 

In the Cornhill, Miss Thackeray’s *‘ Jack and the Beanstalk ” is 
It is not quite equal to its predecessors ; it is wanting 
The clear, serene 


completed. 
in the demure humour which characterises them. 
good sense, the womanly tenderness, and the gentle gravity, just 
touched with sadness, are all there; but we miss the rosy and 
golden rim from the curtain of fleecy cloud that she rolls up from 
before the face of her fairyland. Perhaps it is because this Jack 
is called Hans; and all the fun and fancy have gone out of every- 
thing that is even by implication German, since blood and iron 
have come in. fine 


An interesting essay on Southey gives a 


sketch of his character, and justly claims appreciation for his 
prose; but we do not think the writer will succeed in making 
people believe that Southey was a great poet, or in beguiling 
them into reading MuaJoc and the C) of Kehama. A beautiful 
article on ** Sunset on Mont Blane,” by a loyal adherent of the 


ancient Monarch of Mountains, is a treat to be enjoyed over and 
over again [he Second Period of ** The French Press ” is as ably 
chronicled as the first w in last June; and it has a nearer and 
more vital interest, because we know more aout its influence on 


future which will 





and on the 
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form the theme of the narrative of the Third Period ; that in which 
gazetteers and journalists applied themselves to the work of pre- 


paring the great Revolution which sent most of them to the} 


scaffold. Respecting the serial story, ‘‘ Young Brown,” which 
opened with so fair a promise, we feel bound to say, with regret- 
ful protest, that the production itself is even less surprising than the 
place and the company in which it is found. The Corvhillis, for once, 
singularly unfortunate in its serial fiction. Wehad not read ‘‘ Zelda’s 
Fortune ” hitherto, but when.on perusing one chapter we find a 


murder committed in a cellar, the victim a female miser, who 
catches and eats rats, the murderer her gipsy husband, and the | 


accidental witness a young actress of world-wide fame, be- 


trothed to an English earl, but who is also a_ gipsy, | 
who cannot read or write, who has never seen death, | 





and “knows no definition of moral or legal murder,” and | 


farther, that ‘‘the sacredness of human life was not within 
the scope of her education,” so that it is to be presumed 
she regards these proceedings asa matter of course,—we cannot 
congratulate the magazine which has replaced Romola, Molly 
Gibson, Miss Thackeray’s sweet and gentle women, and even Mr. 
Trollope’s eligible widows and pretty young ladies, by such 
repulsive impossibilities. ‘*Omphale” is a fine poem, not all 
beautiful, but with grand thoughts in it, and a deep further 
reading of the Herakles myth. 

Saint Pauls has three clever papers. The first is on ‘* Palmistry,” 
and forms a supplement to last month’s essay on ‘' Chiromancy.” 
They are both rather fascinating, and one could not do better 
than give them to a fidgetty guest whom one wanted to occupy. 
The second is on ** An American House of Correction ” at Detroit, 
Michigan, which must be an exceedingly pleasant residence. 
It is regulated on a system which ‘‘ embraces pure atmosphere, 
personal cleanliness, neat dress, and appropriate dietary,” and 
includes ‘ educational efforts” and ‘a co-operative colony.” 
The effect of the perusal of the article is perhaps not strictly 
moral, it is simply a wish that one could better oneself by going 
‘straight away ” to Detroit, Michigan, and getting ‘*‘ took up.” 
The third is an amusing protest againt the common notion 
of Milton’s estimate of women, and his manner of dealing 
with them, in his great treatises on Divorce. The paper 
(by ‘An Irreconcilable”) is ingenious, but the reader will be 
less interested in the writer’s attempt to make out that Milton was 
not a ‘‘ brute,” in the femininely-interpreted social sense, than in 
his audacious challenge to the Woman-movement, which he pro- 
claims in the following tremendous terms :—‘“ If a man really 
manages to get out of the Bible any doctrine about woman, except 
that she is man’s inferior, man’s tempter, man’s subordinated 
helper, under a special curse for the fault of Kve, and under a 
special ban,—-ceremonial ban, too,—then I say he is either dis- 
honest or wanting in mental fibre.” If the Irreconcilable is in 
earnest, it is to be hoped his incognito is strictly preserved, and 
that he either writes it at his club, or is preternaturally careful 
not to leave his ** copy” about. 

A story by Major Whyte-Melville, called ‘*‘ Uncle John,” opens 
pleasantiy in 7emple Bar ; itis of the thistle-down order apparently, 
but it promises well. ‘*A Line of French Actresses” and 
‘¢Madame Du Barry” are clever papers, and “ Mr. Superin- 
tendent Pryse” tells the brave and worthy story of one of the 
unknown heroes of our modern days with force and effect. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_ 


The E Lit S s Preached during the last Twelve Years. 
By James Noble Bennie, LL.B., Reetor of Glenfield. (Henry S. King 
and Co.)\—Woe happen to know that the author of these sermons has 
made his mar! ster, and when we consider the type of theology 


is satisfactory to be able to record with what 





which } 


profound interest they wero listened to by the large congregation which 
Mr. Bennie l gathered round him. To those acquainted—and we 
might ask, who is not n uinted ?—with tho t ng of I is 





Erskine and Fre 
will seem n 
producer of thor 
cordially reco 
popular utterance 
which many of 
awakening. Unfo1 
popular. Wo 
which are n 
Gospel aro 
meeting-house 
Ebenezer * spe 
on the other | 


| would suit the readers contemplated 1s 
| skill. Sometimes, perhaps, it reads a little too “slangy,” but this fault 





. . . . . : . tes 
created, in Leicester a wide sympathy for his liberal teaching, and we 
i) 


| are quite sure that all those who were once the hearers of these sermons 


will think themselves fortunate in being able to refresh their memories 
by the perusal of them. ‘The fourteen sermons here published arg all 
They all reflect the experienc » of one 


converse with men in the arena of active lii 


who has had much 
or amidst scenes of 
nsists in their fearless 
,—a love which, as the 
ll evil, but which Saves 
man not by exempting him from punishment, but by subjecting him to 
infinite differencg 


very good, 


sorrow and suffering, and their special value ¢ 
assertion of the omnipotence of the divine loy 
author believes, will in the end extinguish 
the discipline which will bring out for him 
betwe n every form of se If idolatry or lower tt 1 t, and that recognition 
of the infinite charity which is “ the eternal life. 
The Great Dutch Admirals. By Jacob de Liefde. (Henry §. Kine and 
. oe 5 
fde’s pen—and there 
in a purely literary 


Jo.) —If this volume comes directly from M. de Li 
is no mention of a translator on the title-page—it i 
able. The chapters were written for 








point of view sufficiently remar! 
Good Words for the Young, and the simp! 2, 


y, colloquial style which 
tained with admirable 








does not frequently occur. As for the matter of the volume, it is excel. 
lent. Of the seven heroes whom the author celebrates, the two earliest 
were, we are ashamed to say, very like strangers to us, and we heartily 
thank M. de Liefde for making us acquainted with such notabilities ag 
Jacob yan Heemskerk, Aretic navigator in early life, and intrepid 

j i r-yoi and Piet Hein, who, 
» * Silver Fleet,” bringing in to 
yb, two hundred thon- 


fighter against Spanish oppressors in I 





among other achievements, conquered t 
treasury, which was then at its lowest 


the public 
rold and pearls. “ Marten 


’ ° 5 ° 
sand } ounds’ weight of silv 


Harperts Tromp,” ** Witte 





** Michiel Adrianszoon 








de Ruyter,” are tolerably famil mages, though we never before had 
the pleasure of spelling their names so correct rhe story of the fieree 


fight which these brave men waged against our own fleets under such 
men as Blake and his fellows is excellently well told. The narrator is 
So much honour, indeed, 
was won on both sides, that there is no occasion for the foolish partisan- 
ship of national vanity. We are especially glad that English boys 
should read these stories, and learn what tough and sturdy foes 
these old Dutchmen were. It is qnite necessary for them to know 
that onco or twice we have been thoroughly well beaten. Johan 
company of naval 
belongs to 


never other than perfectly candid and just. 


Evertsen is another name belonging 





Cornelis Tromp, eldest son of t 


heroes. 
the next generation and he, too, had 
English fleets. All of the seven, 


ion. We must thank again 


; 88 against 
the younger Tromp, died in 


for a really excellent book, 











Manual of Mythology. By Alexander S. Murray. (Asher.)—A book 
of this kind reminds one forcibly of the marvellous improvement which 
the last thirty years have brought about in the apparatus of classical 


Boys who were unlucky enough to have been born so soon 
1. 


a book which had no 


learning. 


iad to get their mythology from Len 








pretensions to learning, while it might fai ized under Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act against obscene publications. The luckier scholars of to-day 
have such an excellent little work as Mr. Murray’s to go to. It is founded 
on the works of three German authors, Petiscus, Preller, and Welcker; 
but the author seems to have gi to the materials a form of his own, 
und to hay vlified in som the conclusions of his authorities by 
the results of later investigations. The first chapter speaks of “ Deities 
of the Highest Order,” the second “Inferior Deities,” and tho 
third of the ** Heroes,” this latter containing sketches of some of the 
great legends of Greeco and Rome. Shorter chapters follow, giving 
accounts of Egyptian, Scandinavian, and Indian mythologies. The 
volume is illustrated throughout with n »sxecuted plates. Notable 
among them is “ Diana of Ephesus,” rasting so curiously with the 





exquisitley graceful Artemis of Gree] 


The Life of John Thomas, First Baptist Missionary to India. By 








C. B. Lewis. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Lewis tells us in his preface that he 
has long * felt deep interest in the character and history of Mr. Thomas.” 
Such interest is perfectly natural, an t in the leastill bestowed. He 
was a notable man, and one of the pioneers of a notable work. And if 
Mr. Lewis could hayo made a really xl study of his character, 
putting it into about as much space as Lord Macaulay gave to his four 
“ Biographies,” the world, or anyhow, some considerable portion of the 
world, would have thanked him. But these four hundred and twenty 





large and closely printed octavo pages are impracticable. Through 
his mass of petty details—sq 3, for instance, told at most pre- 
I st enthusiastic readers will ever 

Mr. Thomas was a wild, 








ionately in earnest 


t devotedly believed, but in- 

ind eccentric even to the verge of 
at one time actually lapse. Just 
Mr. Thomas was, actually risk- 


! “With the 

vs inting that very lawful 
st \ and sinful.” Money 
f He was ina 


few rupees 


ys of getting rid of 
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ow setting up in! 


his profession—it was as surgeon on board of an 





Coleridge (Sara), Memoir and Letters, edited by her Daughter (U.S. King & Co.) 24/0 
Conder (E. R.), Sleepy Forest and other Stories for Children...(Strahan & Co.) 3/6 


it; D 2 6 i > witl 
, is first acquaintance with the c ry—now ily : " 
Indiaman that he made his first a quamtane ith the ae NOW | Daily Devotions for the Household, 4t0 ....cs.ce.cecsere poverencsncsoneecs sseeeee(Cassell) 31/6 
Friends and co-religionists at home looked coldly on | Ecclesiastical History from Earliest Period to Present Tima,,.(Simpkin &Co.) 3/6 
Elliott (Charlotte), Selections from her Poems, with Mem ir, cr 8yo (R.T.S) 40 


planting indigo. 
him, and gaye nil l 
moral kind. 
Preachers 
Directors, who lo 
Philippi and elsewhere 


Sti 


Jked upon them much as 


out of all 





him but indifferent support, either of the material or the 
As for the authorities, they were of course hostile. 
other than the regular chaplains were not in favour with the 


looked upon the men who were “ turning the 
the confusion of the man’s life 


Ferguson (F 


Roman magistrates at 










































Fenn (G, M.), Book of Fair Women, 8vo . 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, 12mo 
Foster (John), Essays, 8vo ° 

Frost (Thomas), Half-Hours with the Early 
Gayworthys (The), A Story of Threads and Thrums, 18mo 
Gorham (H. 8.), Endomycici Recitati, Catalogue, &c 
Griffith (C.), Nor Love, Nor Lands, 3 vols cr 8vo 
Guyot (A.), Physical Geography, 4to ........0.+0.0+ces- 
Hachette’s French Reader,—Modern Authors; vol 3, R. Topffer 


eereerecscereessessosceres oe (Cassell) 6/0 
-(Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 2/6 
ART. 8) 5/0 
.-(Cassell) 5/0 
Low & 00.) 1/0 
..( Williams & Norgate) 4/0 

...(Tinsley) 314 
<Low & Co.) 10/6 
.»-(Hachette) 









Explorers, roy 8vo 









































































world upside down. : : . 1 
+c ont the likeness of something fine and noble. We regret | Handbook for Travellers in Algeria, 12mo r) 6/ 
there shines out : ze Hering (J.), Golden Da Tale of Girls’ School Life it 1 Germ ee 
. er — c j i 5 i . J), olde ys, a Tale of Girls’ Se sife Germany ...(Cass \ 
that the biographer’s sy mpathy has not evoked in him something more | Homes Made and Marred, a ety be tian Woaaha can aang ory by 
of graphic power. | agen (George), Sermon Aids, Outlines of Sermons, cr 8vo...... (Hodges) 7/6 
15S —— : | Initia Homerica, 12mo eonee * (Fellowes) 3/6 
ages from the Lift the Apostle Paul. By William and Elizabeth | a Ci poe yay Foy hacen Pe &c. (Hodder & Stoughton) 8/6 
a 2 is , 3 + ae #05! » Songs for Little Folks, feap 400 .......secccsereereecenrees Ye 3 
Bennett. S. Harris.) —We have but one fault to find with this little Life of a Bear, his Birth, Baccation ont Adventures, roy lémo ....... Gecley? ra 
sume. A “preliminary sketch of the history of the Jews” extends | Little Camp on Eagle Hill, 12M0 .......00..000+ ‘eseeveeeee( Warne & Co.) 38/6 
yolume. ciate ip ; ie 1. Pesce “? Little Laddie, by Author of Little Mother, royal 16mo . soreecceseeces(SO@lOy) 5/0 
over about a sixth of its three hundred-and-sixty pages, and while | Livy: the Hannibalian or Second Punic War, with Notes ...( Williams & Son) 3/0 
far too short and bare to be of the least use, fills up space that Lyon (ltuth), City Sparrows, and who fed Them, feap 8¥0 .......s:+0(R. T.S.) 2/0 
ar t0 i 4 : Lyrics of Ancient Palestine, illustrated, 8vo.. , soseeceeres (R. T.S.) 8/0 
might be better e1 iployed. When the proper subject of the book is | Lytton (Lord), The Parisians, illustrated, vol 1. cr 8v. kwood & Sons) 6/0 
5 ee . ae 7" aie tae alll Ps Mainwaring (Kate), Is it for Ever? a Novel, 3 vols cr 8v 3. Tinsley 
ached. it ig well handled. The best authorities have been carefull g ? or Ever? @ Novel, 3 vols cr 8V0 ....++..+...(S. Tinsley) 81/6 
reached, it is well han 7 oe % ves y | Markham (C. R.), Threshold of the Unknown Region, 8vo .........(Low & 00) 16/0 
and intelligently consulted, and the result is a manual which may be | Marryat (Captain), Rattlin tho Reefer, 12M0 ..ecco.es.cseseseecesses veseee(ROutledge) 9/0 
ev nsefl ere suc ror as “Conybeare ¢ : 5S Millington (R. M.), Junior Local Student's Guide to Latin Prose, cr 8vo (Relfe) 3/6 
made very use ful, where § - h works as Conybeare and Howson’s St. | Murphy's Master, and other Stories, 12M0........s0..ees+e+0++ RS chs nosed (Tinsley) 2/0 
Paul” are unattainable or inappropriate. Notable Shipwrecks, being Tales of Disasterand Heroism at Sea, 8vo (Cassell) 5/0 
Nugent (N -). Amusements of a Man of Fashion, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8vo (Tinsley) 31/6 
—— + wey A ne collected and edited by James Mason, roy 16mo......(Cassell) 2/6 
= opular Objections to Revealed Truth, er 8vo. ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. Popular Recreator, vol 1, 4t0 ....e.cecccceeseoee ‘iimeniomaiien wie 6/0 
Powell (Walter), Memoir of, by B. Gregory, cr 8vo (Strahan &0o0.) 3/6 
—— eee Public General Statutes, 1873, roy BVO .....+.secce-eerserseree(EyTre & Spottiswoode) 12/0 
Ainsworth (W. H.), Good Old Times, Story of Manchester Rebels '45 (Tinsley) 31/6 | Reed (OC. E.), The Companions of the Lord, er 8vo ..... eS sseveee(B. T. 8.) 4/0 
Ancient Classics for English Readers,—Lucian, by Collins (Blackwood & Sons) 2/6 Sargent (J. Y.), Easy Passages for Translation into Latin, 12mo...(Macmillan) 2/6 
‘Armitage (F.), A French Grammar for Use of Public Schools, fcap 8vo (Nutt) 1/6 | Scott (Sir W.), The Monastery, Pocket Edition, fcap 8vo ... «AA. & 0. Black) 1/6 
Armstrong (Capt.), Young Commander, 12mo, (Routledge) 2/0 | Sketches and Essays, reprinted from the Saturday Review (Blackwood & Sona) 5/0 
Bacon (Lord), Essays. with Notes by Hunter, cr 8vo. sia ...(Longman) 3/6 | Smith (W. G.), Lectures on the Clinical Uses of Electricity...... (Fannin & Oo.) 1/6 
Bain (A.), Miad and Body, the Theories of their Relations...(H. S. King & Co.) 4/0 | Stahl (P. J.), Davie and Dot, their Pranks and Pastimes, imp 8v0......(Seeley) 3/6 
Bell (J. H.), Everlasting Destruction the Testimony of Scripture (Shaw & Co.) 5/0 | Stahl (P. J.), Good Little Children, imp §vo ... (Seeley) 3/6 
Biblical Educator, edited by E. H. Plumptre, vol 1, 4to ....... ceeseeeee(Cassell) 6/0 Theocritus, Idylis and Epigrams, with Notes by H. Snow, 12mo...(Macmillan) 4/6 
Blanc (H.), Cholera, How to Avoid and Treat It, cr 8vo. . 8. King & Co.) 4/6 | Webster (G. E.), Steam Engine and Steam (Science Manuals) ...(J. Heywood) 1/0 
Blomfield (C. J.), Manual of Family Prayers, Cr 8V0.......c0.seseereesseres (Fellowes) 3/6 Whitney (Mrs. T. D.), Other Girls, 18m0 .......00.... nee (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Bunyan (John), Justification by an Imputed Righteousness .,,(Blackie & Son) 1/6 | Williamson (A. W.), Chemistry for Students, 12mo.,. : ..(Macmillan) 8/6 
Bushell (C.), Rigger's Guide and Seaman's Assistant, 12mo ......(Griffin & Co.) 3/0 Wonderful Works of Christ, by a Clergyman's Daughter, 2ad Series (R.T.S.) 2/0 
Chorley :H. F.), Autobiography, compiled by H. G. Hewlett, 2 vols...(Bentley) 21/0 Wood (Mrs. H.), The Master of Greylands, a Novel, 3 vols cr 8yo ...(Bentley) 31/6 
Clarie's Little Charge, 16mo ........ sssseeasserenssersesessesesreeseseee(ds F, Shaw & Co.) 1/6 | Yachts and Yachting by Vanderdeckon, 8¥0 .......cssserecseseeseerenee (Hunt & Co.) 21/0 
—— = — ——_—_— —— 











INDIA OFFICE, 27th September, 1871. 
Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 


NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Department of Assistant-Engi- 


neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4,200 (about £420) per | 


annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates 
as may be found duly qualified. 


| Progress OF SCIENCE IN CHINA. 


For further particulars apply by letter only to the | 


Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, S. W. 


1) EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), | 


48 and 49 Bedford Square. 

Founded 1849. | Incorporated 1869. 
The INAUGURAL LECTURE 
will be delivered on WEDNESDAY, October 8, at 
Three oc by SAMUEL R. GARDINER, B.A., 
Oxon. Subject :—' Europe in the Seventeenth Century.’ 

Free admission to Ladies and Gentlemen on present 
ing their visiting cards 

JANE MARTINEALU, Hon. Sec 


MHE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of KING 

EDWARD VIL., BROMSGROVE, WORCESTER- 
SHIRE. Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A., 
late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 

The sons of gentlemen and clergymen are received 
as boarders in the Head Master's house. The system 
of Education is that of the Public Schools. 

There are valuable Scholarships from the School to 
Oxford University. 

Terms for Board and Tuition, from 60 guineas to 
70 guineas per annum, according to age. Sons of 
clergymen, 50 guineas 

Apply to the Head Master 


Session 1873-74 









| ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
_4 TION, in connection with University College, 
London.—T WO EVENING COURSES of LECTURES 
(adapted to teachers and candidates for examinations), 
will be given to Ladies, at University College, respec- 
tively—on the Study of English, by Professor Morley, 
on Mondays at 6, beginning October 13; and on English 
History, by Professor Bund, on Wednesdays at 5.30, 
beginning October 15 

The Day Classes will open on Monday, October 27. 
Prospectuses to be had at the Office in the College, or 
of J.E.MYLNE, E 7 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 


; ers THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 
a Journal of Religious Thought and Life. 








Edited by CHARLES Bearp, B.A. 
Published Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
». XLIIL—OCTOBER, 1873. 


ELEMENTARY EpUCATION IN ENGLAND: 
, 





WE ARE PayinG FoR. By J. Allanson 
n, M.A 
. Gzorce GROTE John Owen 





J.J.R EA -E s, M.A. 
4. RENAN’s ANTICHRI Bs un Paul, M.A 
5. CHRISTIAN PANTHEISM. By C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 
6. ON A PASSAGE IN GENESI By the Bishop of Natal 
and Russell Mar eau, M.A 
7. SUMMARY OF I ESIASTICAL EVENTS 
8. NOTICES OF BOOKS 


London and Edinburgh 


WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 


Now ready, pri Is; post free, 1s 2d 
HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, containing Continuations ef 
CLYTIE 


ther Art 





GRANT and Co., 72 to 75 Turnmill Street, E.C 





WORST of IT; also Eight | Doo 





HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW | 


for OCTOBER, price 2s 6d, contains:— 
FERTILISATION OF PLANTS. By Dr. Bennett. Illustrated. 
NEWS FROM JUPITER. By R. A. Proctor, B.A. LIllus- 
trated. 
OUTLINES OF CLOUD Forms. By S. M. Barber, F.M.S. 
SEXUALITY OF PLANTS. By Maxwell T. Masters, M.D., 


F.R.S. Illustrated. 
By R. K. Douglas, 
British Museum. 

BARNACLES. By J.C. Galton, F.R.C.S. Illustrated. 
Reviews of Books and Summary of Science for the 
Quarter. 

London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


| LACKWOOD'S 


CONTENTS. 

THE PARISIANS. Book XI. 

NARRATIVE OF PRINCE CHARLIE’S ESCAPE. 
of his Companions. 

A RAILWAY JUNCTION: OR, THE ROMANCE OF LADY- 
BANK. 

VIENNA IN EXHIBITION TIME. 

EpGaR WAYNE'S ESCAPE. 

REPUBLIC OR MONARCHY IN FRANCE ? 

AuTuMN. By W. W.S 

SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE RECESS. 

W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


7 HE 


By One 


Now ready, price One Shilling 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
. Unctr Jonny. By Whyte-Melville, author of “ Kate 
Coventry,” “ The Gladiators,” &c. Chaps. 1, 2,3 
. MADAME DU BARRY AND THE LAST Days or Louts 
THE FIFTEENTH 
3. JUNIUS AND Sirk ARTHUR GORDON 
4. My BeactiruL Neigusovr. Chaps. 11, 12, 13. 
5. A LINE OF FRENCH ACTRESSES. 
6. Mr. SUPERINTENDENT PRYSE. 
by Annie Beale. 
7. THE WOOING OT 
8. IF THIS BE DREAMING 
OMBRE 
raANDBEM 


So = 


A Welch Sketch 


A Novel. Chaps. 34 and 35. 
: LET M& Rest 

9. Tok GAME OF 
10. Tom TREHERNE'S 


To be obtained at all Booksellers and Railway Stations 


RICHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street 
Now ready, price One Shillir 
ONDON SOCIETY for OCLOBER. 
| Edited by FLOREN MARRYAT 
CONTENTS 


ig, Lilustrated 


“ No INTENTIONS.” » Marryat. Chap. 10. 


Illustrated.) 





Tus CHESTERFIELD Letrers OF 1873. By Lord G— 
NOTES ON POPULAR ACTORS 
Frencu Nove ists. VII. E 1c Sue. By Keninga 
Cook 
Novelet in iwo 
cul uted 
By A. P. Gra 
1 Freder 





SHOWs AND Dog Tr 
IAL SUBIECT By Fr 


RICHARD BENTLEY andS 





re) 


Now ready, price 6s. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
New Seriss. No. LXXXVIIL OCTOBER, 1873, 
CONTENTS. 
1. THe MINT AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
2. Tue Dererminist THsory OF VOLITION: ITS 
STATEMENT AND History 
THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN AMERICA. 
THE APOCALYPSE. 
Home Rue 
Tus Posms OF DAFYDD AB GwiILIM. 
CATHOLICISM AND PHILOSOPHY 
. THE Uss OF LOOKING AT PICTURES, 


| 9. ETHICS, RELIGION, AND THE OAURCH. 
| CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE ;—1. Theology and Philo- 


MAGAZINE, | 
for OCTOBER, 1873. No. DOXCVI. Price 2s 6d. | 


sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and 
Travels.—3. Science.—4. History and Biography. 
—5. Belles Lettres.—6. Art. 

London: TrRuBN&R and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


No. L. now ready, price 2s 6d; post free 2s 8d. 
Seis NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 

A High-class Literary and Social Periodical. The 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE contains more 
printed matter than any published Magazine, and is 
printed on the best paper and in clear type 

The Magazine contains in addition to Papers on 
Topics of Social and Genera! Interest, Two or more 
Tales of considerable length by Eminent Writers. 
The Tales are invariably completed in the Number in 
which they appear. 

The Magazine is likewise 
Works of Travel and Biography 
Literary Standard will be maiutained 

CONTENTS OF NUMBER. 

TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 
Our N&XT WAR 
OLIVIA Tempest: a Novel. By John Dangor- 

field, Author of “ Grace Tolmar 
RABELAIS: a Critical Biography. 
A SPiIRITUALISTIC SEANCE 
HORSES AND RipERS. 
GIULIO Vgescona, POET AND PAtnrer: a Tale. 

Annual Subscription, payable in advance, 11s, post 
free 
London: WARD, Lock, and Tyee, Paternoster Row 





open to Authentic 
A very High 


One Shilling), No. 166. 
MAGAZINE, for 


by Mancus 


Now ready 
CORNHILL 

With Lllustrations 
MAURIER, 


‘ - 


OCTOBER 





8S! K 
Yor (With an Il! tion.) Book IIL— 
4 entail, r. Mortmain 6. An 
E un. 8. Reapir > Whirlwind. 
9 
$ second Period.—Reigns of Louis 


SuNS yN MONT DLAN 
LOBERT SOUTHUEY 
OMPHAL 
ZELDA ) ‘ h ilu 1.) Il. The 
v0 ! , l \ t the Sun Saw 
13. 1 it Io 4 1c Dimittis 
Ss 1, k 1 l ‘ 
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BONUS AND DIVIDEND DECLARED FOR THE YEAR _ 1872, 
For the Half-year ending 30th June, 1872, Interim Dividend at rate of 12} per Cent. ber Annum; for the Half-year ending 3!st December, 1879 
Dividend at the rate of 12} per Cent. per Annum—total, £1 7s 6d per Share, equal to 23 per Cent. per Annum. 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE YEAR 1873. 


For the Half-year ending 30th June, 1873, Interim Dividend at the rate of 12} per Cent. per Annum. 











SUBSCRIPTION FOR 10,000 SHARES OF THE 


NEWCASTLE CHEMICAL WORKS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Late C. ALLHUSEN and SONS, Lru1rep. Established 1840), 





Part of the Capital of £600,000, divided into 60,000 Shares of £10 each, 


ON WHICH £7 PER SHARE HAS BEEN CALLED UP 


Subscribers will be entitled to the benefit of the Profits from Ist January last, in ‘Luding the Interim Dividend dec red / w the Aalf-year 
ending 30th June 3 al stated above “ 


DIRECTORS. 
CHRISTIAN ALLHUSEN, Esq., Elswick Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Chairman, 
HILTON PHILIPSON, Es@., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Vice-Chairman, 





John Bennett Alexander, Esq., Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Wilton Allhusen, Esq., Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Managing Director. 
Joseph E, L. Black, Esq,, 2 ewcastle-upon-Tyne. Alfred Allhusen, Esq., Gateshead, Managing Director, 
SOLICITORS—Messrs Shum and Crossman, 3 King’s roa’, Bedford row, London, 
SECRETARY—John Walker Crichton, Esq. 


OFFICES—4 Quayside, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





Messrs SHORTER, CLEMENTS, and SHORTER are authorised to dispose o%, by The following extracts from the prospectus issued by the Company demonstrate the i 


, . ide ¢ ‘ter of the unde P cou 
public subscription, 10,000 shares of the Newcastle Chemical Works Company bona fide character of the undertaking : 
(Limited), one of the most successful and extensive manufacturing concerns in the e The property of the Company consists of 101 acres, or thereabouts, of freehold 
and of 36 acres of leasehold lands, the latter being h rthe Corp ration of 
Newcastle for an unexpired term of 54 years. The ld lands are subject to a 
These shares form part of the capital of the company, which consists of 60,000 | rent-charge of — per annum, _ £125 f 4 anes. h, : — — rent 
. hi ™ . a : : ge to.) | Of £510 is paid annually, together wih £3 53 10d for tithes, The total yearly 
shares of £10 each, on which £7 <d share has been called up. It = not cxm ete . outgoings in respect of botn freehold and leasehold lands amornt thus to 
that more than an additional £1 per share will be required, except in the event of the | £773 53 10d, agaiast which sum is to be placed the yearly income of £587 1s lid 
reise in the | received fr. m tenants, 







kingdom, and in the full tide of prosperity. 








enlargement of the works or celina in which case a commensurate in 





earnings will of course result, “ About 50 acres of the property are covered with buildings and occupied by rail- 
Pri aang : : . _ | ways, and the r mainder is held in reserve for future extensions, or for such other 
rice of subscription £10 per share (being £3 per share premium), payable as | purposes as may appear most advantageous. 

follows :— 


“Tn addit on tothe plant and erections necessary for manufacturing sulphari 
acid, sulphate of soda, refined alkali, crystals of soda, bicarbonate of soda, soda ash 
and bleaching pow. er, there are several subsidiary e shments, such as extensive 
saw mills, gas works, cooperages. fire brick, brek and tile works, mill. 
wrights’ snops, b iler works, smithies, and othe nece-sary to the produc ion of 
the m terials required for cirrying on the different processes, for general repa'rs, and 
for the erection of new buildings. 


£sd 

2 0 O per share on applicatio.. 
3 0 O per share on allotment. 
210 O per share on Ist November, 1873. 
210 O per share on Ist December, 1873. 





10 0 0 


: a ot . “The Property, as will be seen by reference to the plan, is connected by a branch 
Subscribers are at liberty to pay up the whole amount on allotment, receiving dis- . : 


line with the North Eastern Ruilway, and has ativer frontage on the Tyne of 1,40 








count at 6 per cent. per annum for such prepayment. feet or thereabouts, 
Subscribers will be entitled to the benefit of all profits from Ist January last “The raw m terials received by water are discharged by means of four steam cranes, 
including the half-yearly interim dividend, at the rate of 12} per cent. per annum, | Y Which they are lifted from the ship's hol:l into the comp iny's waggons, and are then 
~ . conveyed to their respective places of consumption, thus securing the greatest 


declared for the half-year ending 30th June last. economy practicable. These and other arrangements, tending to lessen the cost of 
production, have been effected at great expense and labour during a period extending 
over upwards of thirty ) ears. 





These works are believed to be the largest chemical works in the kingdom, employ- 

ing upwards of 2,500 men, and some idea of their magnitude may be gained from the an A . 

E , app a oe 2 ede ” - shale “The works are capab'e of produc’ng annually from £0,000 to 45,000 tons of articles 

fact that upwards of 50 acres are covered with buildings and manufdctories in con- | manufactured for sale, and for the dis posal of se goods the present firm has 

nection with the business—the total acreage owned by the company amounting to _ established agenci s in almost every important centre of con-umption, both in Europe 
137 acres, of which 101 acres are freehold. | and in the United States of America 





“ The appreciation in which the products of the establishment ere held at home and 


abroad is such that sales can always be cff.cted at the t 


The‘works have been carried on by Mr Allhusen since 1840, with undeviating suc- st current rates. 


cess, and they now occupy the acknowledged foremost position in the trade. 





From the foregoing extracts frm the Company's prospec'us, the ‘published report 

It is well known that Mr Allhusen has realised from the works a’very large fortune, | and accounts of the Company, the report of the proceedings at their last aunual 
and since the business has been acquired by the present Company it will be seen by general meeting, and the plan of the works and pro,er ul of which accompany 
the prospectus—it will be seen that the shares now of | for subscription afford to 
the , ublic an oppo: tunity to participate in the profits of a concern which it is bel eved 
profit for the year 1872 of £39,345 15s 10d, being equal to £17s 64 per share, or nearly | may, as to its importance, its maznitude, its character, and its success, challenge 
23 per cent. on the paid-up capital, comparison with any similar undertaking in the wo ld. 











the Directors’ report that the same success has continued, and has resulted in a net 














The Chairman, Mr Christian Allhusen, with his son, Mr Wilton Allhusen, and Mr Application for shares on the a:companying form me rde 1, fogether with 
Alfred Allhusen, his nephew, hold in all 20,000 shares, thus demonstrating a deposit of £2 per share, either to the Consolidated | Threadneedle 
Deuces ta thé wahertebins street, E.C., London, or to Messrs Shortcr, Clements 26 Birchin lane, 

nee in the undertaking, Lombard street, E.C., London; f om whom prospectuses and forms of application may 
be obtained, 





g their confi- 





Mr Allhusen, the founder of the business, is Chairman of the Com , and his 
son and nephew, Messrs Wilton and Alfred Allhusen—who have been respectively 


engaged eleven years and seven years in the management of the mercantile and 





26 Birchin lane, Loa.brd street, E.C., London, Oct. 2, 1873, 





manufacturing departments of the business—are the Managing Directors of the Com- . 

c ED nn aap ForM OF APPLICATION. 
pany ; a continuance of the system of management under which the works have been 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To Messrs Shorter, Clements, 


Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at the 


hitherto so successfully ucted is thereby ensured. 





E.C., London. 
ed Bank, a. the 





The resulis of the 
that of last yea 


ur’s operations, it is believed, show equal activity to 

























the interim dividend declared for the first half of 1873—which | sum of pounds, being £2 per share on my applicé for ares 
subscribers will be entitled to receive, as al:eady mentioned—was at the same rate as | Of £10 each (on which £7 por share has been c-lled up) of the Neweas stle Chemical 
. , , a a Works Company, Limited, I request youto have t rred to me that or any less 
that paid for the s} ing period of the year 1872, , J, saeeee, 1 : ‘ = . . 
F : ‘ ing : _s number of ‘he said shares; ond I hereby ag ee to accept such transfer, and to pay 
Provisional certificates will be issued by Messrs Sho ter, Clements, and Shorter in the ainount due on allotment and the ba ance poy: n respect of such shares, in 
exchange for the Banke ts, to be substituted for share certificates of the | ®¢°0-d@anece with the terms of your prospe s, dat October, 1873. 
. = BOATS CED TUE) ccoccscovccvscossescscescccsenssocs eee 
Co mpany when the pr m has n paid up, the shares, with £7 per ¥ ote 
share paid up thereon, t sf i t i 1 , free of | Profes-ion ( eo 
all stamp duty or other charges, | ees sseeerrees 
: , | s ITE seovee seecemnens o. esceee 
Should a smaller number of shares be allo'ted than those applied for, the balance | 
of the sum paid on ay ition wil ¢ appropriated towards the sum payable on | ay 
allotn sie ill latin (Addition to be signe ypplicant desiring to pay up in full on allo{ment.) 
ailotment, ‘ 
: : : } I desire to pay up my subscri tion in fu A eby entitling me to 
In de f payment of any of the ins‘alment-, the previous payments will be j Discount on prepayment he Instaluents, at the ra f 6 per cent, per annum. 
liable t ’ SAQMALULC .. srevevesereee : seeseeneneeer ad 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
sTEEL PENS. 


; LL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY A WORLD. 


SAVED by the 
BOOK BOXES, for 





0 END OF WORRY 
. [ONE'S PATENT 





NOEND 

+ safe and orders keeping of all papers and doc 

von : snd mat pt. Prices from 2 v 
all Book 1d Stationers. 

















a te rr 1 to any railway st 
Polen ibs HEN RY A Manufacturer, paul a 
7 THE USE OF THE 
+ 7 7 4 > 
GLENFIELD STARCII 
Always Secures 
= Tanndress 
= " the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Weare 
SLER'S | CRYSTAL GLASS 
0 {ANDELIERS 
TABI ASS OF ALL KINDS j 
\NDELIER IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
r Lamps 1 Lamps for India. 
ONT . how I ns, 45 OXFORD STREET, W 
IR M-—M " and Show Rooms, 
_—— ad EsTABLISHED 1807.) 
YUTLERY, WW ARRANTED. —The 
most varied t of TABLE CUTLERY 
the world, & 1 sa WILLIAM 8 
BURTON'S. I 
he Blad f the = ert. | per 
% s. ds. dis. d 
19 15 7 
20 16 7 
24 8 
37 238 a 
40 ) 1 6 
45 26 15 
46 38 18 
55 42 lo ¢ 
23 19 7 6 





TILLIAM. S. BURTON, 


rnishing Ironmonger, by appoint 
°c of Wales, sends a Catalogu: 
is of 850 Tl lustr ations of his unr 
the 3 
mis, post free,—39 Oxt vd Street, W 
2. 4,5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and I Newman Yard, Londo 'W: The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the m Lost d on parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate 


7 LAZENB Y ond SON’S PICKLES, 
E. SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZEN BY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipt + 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Con - 
ments so long and fav yurabl y distinguished by the 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public agai 

the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
Jead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
date 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 





OCK, 
large Sh Ww ho 
,&4 New! ma an Stree 


























I ARVEY': S SAU CE—C AUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used 80 Many years, signed, * 


‘El icabeth Lazenby.’ 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN'S 





WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 





will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
ul colour and beauty 
IT will cause Hair | to grow on Bald Spots 
IT will promote luxuriant growt 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked 
THIN Hair thickened | 
BALDNESS prevented | 


IT removes al] dandriff. 
IT contains ne ther oil nor dye 
ge bottles, price Six Shillings 
nost Chemi sts and Perfum: rs 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON | 


BY ROY AL LETTERS PATENT } 
MOC-MAIN LEVER | 
ywed by upwards of 200 Medical 
most effective invention in the 





TRUSS is al 


gentlemen to be the 








curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bar g worn round the body, while the re 

power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 





PAD an 1P. ATE NT LEVER fitting with so much ea 




















and closeness that it mnot be detected, and may be 
worn d ing ale A deccriptive clroular may be had 
and the Truss annot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the iference of the body two inches 
below the hips be ent to the Maaufacturer 
~. WH ‘IT E, 228 Piccadilly, London 
Single Tr 8, 21 6d, and 31s 6d; po 5) 
free. Double . , 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umb litto, 428 and 528 6d; pos fre 
ost-office nade pay: t in White 
Pp 
“NI W PATENT 
Plasticsive KINGS, KNEE- APS, 
4 for VAI ” ened ‘ 
WEAKN S i e LEG 
SPRAINS I <ture, and 
inex pe v 1 r Li 
Pr 4s 6d tag 
JOHN WHITE udil 
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CARPET 


| Sold everywhere. 


J.C. and J. FIELD, Lambeth, London. 


Y 


WATSON, 


35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, 


FINE BENGAL 


NICOLL, 


rmy, Navy, 


H. *s 


London < 41, 44, 


Branch 


Fashions fo 


, and can be 


The ear! 


now read 


rth 
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aa 4 eA 


‘ting Belt, f 
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r Sea or 
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MATTING, 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


and INDIAN CARPETS, ! 
IMPORTED BY 
BONTOR, and CO., 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
Al 


ILY 


and DUBLIN, 1868. 


MADEIRA. 
i PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGA- 
_ TION CO.’S ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 
Sailing from Liverpool every Wednesday, Bordeaux 
every Saturday, and Lisbon every Tuesday, 
Call at MADEIRA to land and embark First and 
Second-Class Passengers only 
For Rates of Fares and other particulars apply to 








: m . on N. GRIFFITHS, TATE, and CO, Fenchuret ouse 
SIX YARDS WIDE. | Fanchurch Street, London: MALCOLMS, ‘MAC: 
GEORGE, and CO., Exchange Square, Glasgow ; or at 
pre : the Oftices of the Company, 31 James Street, Liverpool. 

Merchant Clothier, W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


( 


had at the 


St 


and Civil Outfitter. | 

q1l4, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 

45 Warwick 

(22 Cornhill, E.C 

«10 Mosley Street. 
Bold Street 

(39 New Street, Birming 


reet 


Manchester. 





pur ATRE R OY AL, DRU RY L ANE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON 
Triumphant success of ANTONY and CLEOPATRA, 


Unanimously pronounced by the public press to be the 


W 



















Liverp 
. grandest and most gorgeous spectacle ever witnessed 
on the atage. 
6 approaching W r are \y MONDAY, etot 6 . 
shove onieenen On October 6, and during the week, 
will be performed Shs ake speare's Tragedy of ANTONY 
: — and OL OP ATRA, neentrated into yur Acts and 
L K EM E — The | Twelve Scenes by Mr. Andrew Hallic Illustrated 
IVERCOA , Self- | with New an a anachantette Scenery by Mr. William 
Land is further improved | Beverle rh t will include Mr. James Anderson, 
pleasure. Several | Mr Ryder, Mr ul Russell, Mr. A. Glover, Mr. Rignold, 
material for Over Mr oe 4 Mr. J. Morris, Mr. Byron, Mr. Ford, Mr. 
bries for Frock and } Lickf« Mr Milt n, Mr. Sargent, Mr. H. Clifford, and 
n Cheviots for Suits are | Mr. H. “yinci air; — Wallis, Miss Banks, Miss E. 
Patterns in Angolas | Stuart, Miss Melville, Mdlle. Ac iel lina Gedda, &c. The 
| Performances will commence with a Farcical Musical 














S.—A large and comprehen- 


in Act, entitled NOBODY in 
l'o conclude with a New and Original Farce, 


Eccentricity 
| LONDON 


one 














sive Stock of WINTER CLOTHING is on view. | entitled The STRAIGHT TIP. Prices from Sixpence 
\ tasteful designs in Suits for Younger Boys, and | to Five Guineas. Doors open at half-past 6, commence 
Regulation” Suits, as worn at Eton. Harrow. and | &t 7. Box Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
it Schools, always ready, or made to order in | a a 
Shirts, r its 1itable for = 
is nsigetsie ' yy oop, TAPESTRY 
ns > . — . DECORATIONS 
ror LADIES. —SPECIALITIES in —— 
RIDING HABITS, fr ym Thre to E ght Guineas: | petted i yyt 
a New Habit Covert Jacket; a New Ww proof Tweed | Wood Tapestry « be ppli ied to even surfaces, 
») se Tr ae C stum >; tl New “ Dread being an adaptation of real wood, in liet 1 of painting or 
nought Ister Coats, with Registered Contracting | paper-hanging, being beautiful in effect and exceed- 
W ! Waterproof, Tweed, Cheviot, and Beaver ingly durable. 
peace ese ne sensn mntsnin. een sm HOWARD and SONS, 
: : 7 DECORATORS, 
Q UDDEN M OU R NIN G.— | 95, 96, ana 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W,, 
b Messrs. JAY are alway TOV with experi | And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham 
€ l dre ikers and millin l travel to any | ES 
I rdom, free of nse to purchasers. ra * 
en tl ncies of sudden ur yected mourn a” I N AHAN S. LL. W H ISK A 
r req immediate exec suti m of mourning 4 
1 take with them gn bonnets, Winte nak , a , — 
n vy, besides materials at 1s per yard and up = gn aoe ed and most delicious old mellow spirit 
ward m the pie ull marked in plain fy res, a id CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
a he same price as if pur chase 1 at the London 
Ge ral uurning Warehouse, in Regé at Street in quality unrivalled, pocteotty pure, and more whole 
Rea ble estimates also given l ehold mourn yme than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
ing at a great saying to large or sm nalll families. coal, pink label, and ont branded 
JAY'S, * KINAHAN'S LL WHISKEY." 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, | Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. | Street, W. 
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the grow 
Humatr 


promoting 


and beautifying the 


ROWLANDS' 


soothing, cooling, and purifying 
Discolorations 
Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d 


ODONTO, 
or Pearl Dentifrice, imparts a Pearl-like whiteness to 
Tartar and Spots of incipient | 
strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing 
2s 9d per box. | 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for Rowlands’ Articles, 
Red Ink 
| wrapper of each, without which none are genuine. 


neous Eruptions and 
Healthy Parity of the Skin. 


per bottle 
ROWLANDS’ 


the Teeth, eradicates 
Decay, 
Fragrance to the Breath. 


and see that their signatur 


rest 


a Hair 


Price 


era 


is in 


vr 


Price 
10s 6d (equal to four small), and 21s per bottle, 
KALYDOR, 

Lic 





KE SSRS. DU INV ILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world Their 
| OL D IRISH WHISKY is recommende: i by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 

supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C 


OIL, for 
improving, 
3s 6d, 7s, 


ing, 


sates all Cuta 
and realises a 





DS meet —— —— 
| jamaaaatias PATENT ‘“ OZOKERIT"” 
‘ CANDLES 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING 
Made in all Sizes, and 


on the SOLD EVERYWHERE 


E 





TPRIGHTNESS, 
ECONOMY, and 





CLEAN 
FETY, 


WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING 


CANDLES, which require neither paper nor scraping. 
Wholesale 


Fe _— © <= 


sim 

outer cover. Pure ( 
ent economic 

and i made dishes. 


one 





fac 
Jondens 


“Food for the nerves." — 





COMPAN 
genuine without the 
» in blue being on the Trade-mark Label and 
Essence of 
stock for soups, sauces, 


flavouring 


only of 


INVALIDS. 


'§ EXTRACT of | = 


(Liebig.) 


BN TO CGCsE aT 
or 

SOLUBLE TOOTH-POWDER TABLETS 
AGREEABLE, CHARMING, and CONVENIENT. 
Cannot soil the dressing-case nor toilet-table, and 
are a perfect luxury. Prepared from a combination 
of ingredients of undoubted purity and efficacy. Price 
2s 6d per box, of all respectable Chemists and Per- 
fumers. Wholesale: Barclay & Sons, Farringdon Street. 
C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26 Riding-House Street, W. 

A aa box - »at free for four pasatncdel 


’ 

YLINESS, 
by using the 
COMPOSITE 


Inventor's 


N OP HING IMP OSSIBL E. — AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
age. JOHN GOSNELL 


aid of one of the most 
ting this won- 


Beef Tea, } 


tine hue, no matter at what 
| and CO. have at length, with the 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfe 


VOCOA FOR derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
/ SAVORY and MOORE'S DIGESTIVE COCOA, concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Specially preps aref@ for sufferers from Indigest Sold in bottles, 3s each 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- | Angel Passage, 93 neat Chames Street, London. 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for — a - 
I nost delicate stomach. Sold in tins from Is 6d, by 
ull ir vo oe italien, Wuarechousemen, and by the OHN GOSNELL & CO.’ s CHERRY 
. TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 


Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 


ECan 
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PILLS.—INDIGES.- | 
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aan gives thedecth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 

the enamel from decay — imparts a pleasing frag- 
|} rance to the breath. P ls 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chem 


st, London, W. 
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yvers Of | Angel Passage, 93 Upp r Thames Street, Loudon, 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


NOTICE.— os" NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
RAVENSDALE 
TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, 
Author of “Ravensdale.” = 
See Reviews in the Saturday Re view ‘At her a Aug. 
30,1873. The ‘There is not a dull 
page in the book.” 


FOLLATON PRIORY: a 
21s 


NOTICE—NEW STORY hy MISS ARMSTRONG. 
FLORENCE ; or, LOYAL QUAND 


MEME. By FRANCES ARMSTRONG. C — 8¥0, 
5s, cloth. iis day. 


The SECRET of Two HOUSES. By 


FANNY FISHER. 2¥ 


Scotsman says— 









* Thoroughly drama + Opinion. 

* The story is well told. "— Times, 

“The plot is very cleverly constructed...... The 
interest is never suffered to flag.”"—Dublin University 


Magazine, 


STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. 
DOROTHY BROMYARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“The men are, for the most part, straightforward 
English gentlemen, and the women good specimens of 
English ladies, In this rest 
of its morality, it will be s 
trast to most of its class."—A// 


TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, 
Feast.’ 

* Very entertaining in some parts, and very readable 
in all...... We can recommend ‘Timothy Cripple’ to 
anyone who is in search of an amusing story, contain- 
ing a good deal of humour and a fair spriokling of 
wisdom.”—Eraminer. 

“This is a most amusing book, and the author 
deserves great credit for the novelty of his design 
and the quaint humour with which it is worked out.” 
— Public Opinion, 

“For abundance of humour, variety of incident, 
and idiomatic vigour of expression, Mr. Robinson 
deserves, and will no doubt receive great credit.”— 
Civil Service Review. 


IS IT FOR EVER? 


MAINWARING. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 


CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine 


KING, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment,” 
“ Lost for Gold,” &c. 3 vols.,3ls6d. (Just ready. 


TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. 
3 vols., 31s 6d, ate (Just ready. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher 
10 SOUTHAMPTON S° T REET, STRAND. 





en that the book is a con- 
eneum. 


“* Life’s a 


By Catherine 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE L TBR: ARIES 


“ Grandmother's 


Her Face was Her For tune. 


F. W. Ropinson, At author of 
Money,” ** No Church,’ 
“A very clever sensati on novel The in terest in the 
story is admirably kept up. We should think th 
novel will prove attractive to the conductors of cireu 


lating libraries.” —Athenwum. 
Crown-Harden. By Mrs 


“ An agreeable and interesting novel. 
merits.”—/ost. 


Monsieur Maurice 


Novelette, and other By —. B 


Epwarkps, Author of * vetilovce 
From Birth to Bi “idal, By Mrs, 


DAY. 3 vols. 
“A wholesome and pleasant nov 


Hubert Freeth’s Prosperity, ‘By 
Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND. 3 vols 
HURST AND BLACKETT, PU BLISHERS, 
13 Great Marlborough Street. 














Fuller. 





1’ 


Now ready, price 6d. 
eS . DENISON MAURICE: 
a Sermon. Preached in Aid of the Girls Home 
22 Charlotte Street, Portland Place, y CHARLES 
KINGSLEY, Canon of Westminster. 
London: MACMILLAN and Co. Sold als 
and Co., 10 Little Queen Street, Holborn. 


o by TAYLOR 





In a few days will be ready 
7c HOES of the NIGHT, 
y Poems. By Francis He 

Joln's College, Cambridge 
London: E, MOXxoN, a 

Paternoster Row, E.C. 


and other 
NRY Woop, B.A., St 
Post 8vo, cloth price 4s 6d. 
nd Son, Co. 1 Amer 









demy 8vo. w 
price lus 


N EMORIALS of the 


Now ready, 1 vol, ith, engraved Portrait, 


Inte WHAR TON 











i B. MARRIOTT, formerly i 
Eton. Edited by the Rev. F. J Me “M . 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridg 
L n: JOHN Mir Old Bond Str 
Publi r to Her Majesty. 
**Willinterest and instruct its readers.”"—Mor P 
FIFTH EDITION 
1°; FOAKES on GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC GOUT a New Mi thod of Cure, 
with Cases, Crown 8yo, cloth, ; 6d, post free 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, ar i Co., Statione 


Hall Court; and all Booksellers 


Novel. 2vols., 


By | 


ect, as in the healthiness | 


By THOMAS AURIOL ROBINSON, 2 vols., 21s. | 


It has many | 


a New'r 


PALASTRA OXONIENSIS. 


Inder this title it is proposed to issue a Series of 
Volumes of Examination Papers, intended as Exer- 
cises for the various Public Examinations at Oxford. 

The Questions and Exercises are mostly selected by 
kind permission of the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, from papers which have been set in the different 
Schools. 


CLASSICAL. 
Part I—Questions and Exercises for 






Matriculation and Responsions, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s 6d. [Ready. 
CONTENTS.—1. Grammatical Questions in Greek and 
Latin. —2. Materials for Latin Pros ©, 3. Questions on 
Books, 


Other Parts in Preparation, viz.:— 


Part II—Critical and Grammatical | 


Questions in Latin and Greek, for more advanced 
Students. 


Part III—Helps to £tudy of various 
Classical Authors, Examination Papers, Passages 
for Translation, Questions on, &c. 
1, schylus, Sophocles, Euripides.—2. Herodotus, 
Thucydides.—3, Homer.—+. Demosthenes.—5 Cicero. 
—6. Virgil, Horace, Juvenal.—7. Tacitus, Livy. 





MATHEMATICAL. 
| Part I—Questions and Exercises for 
| Matriculation and Responsions. 


| CONTENTS :—1. Arithmetic.—2. —Algebra.—3. Euclid. 
‘0 be ready early in October. 


Also, shortly, a KEY to the above. 


Part II.—Questions and Exercises for 
Pass Moderations and Final Schools. 
1.—Algebra.—2.—Geometry. 


DIVINITY. 
Questions on the Old and New Testa- 
ment, with Passages for Translation from the 
Greek Testament. 


LOGIC. 
Questions and Exercises on. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


| Questions, &c., on. 1. Moral.—2. 
Political.—3. History of. 


5 THORNTON. 
MARSH ana, and CO. 


“ONDON LIBR. ARY, 12 St. James’ - 
| fy Square, London. —Founded 1841. 
| PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
} PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Aucient and 
| Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
| allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 

Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Oxford: JAMES 
London : SIMPKIN, 


Now ready, price 5s, post free. 
} x 

PRINCE: a POEM. 
“The flow of the metre is for the most part 
and leaves a sonse of re ul pleasure on the ear 
andthe handling of the subject shows 
in many passages a singular delicacy of touch anda 
vivid power of imagination.”—LZvening Standard. 
SLLIOT STocK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


HE 







Now ready, price 3d. 
TMHE SACRED HEART: a _ Corre- 
spondence between Archbishop Manning and 
as it appeared in the Guardian 
with Note for English 


| the Rey - Dr. Nicholson, 
New pap , September 17, 
| Readers. 

CHURCH REVIEW, Saturday, September 20.—‘* How 
Dr. Manning can extricate himself from the dilemma 
upon which he is impaled it is — »ssible to see.”’ 

GUARDIAN, Leading Article, 
scarcely see how Arc hbist 10p Mensing z can with any 
comfort either recant or av vid ving 80.” 


$3, C., 


Cnurcu Times, Saturday, September 20.—‘ His 
letters are a m aeneiees of scientific scarification.” 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, end Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court; Bath: RB. E. Peacu, and BripeGerr. 


ix E NGR AV INGS| of “SIR Dy DWIN 
h LANDSEER'S Best Works, on fine paper, and 
pri inted in the best manner, for One Guinea, free to any 





rt of Great Britain:—The Angler's Daughter, 21 by 
14; Faleoner’s Son, 21 by 14; Lion Dog of Malta, 16 
by 144; Scotch Terrier, 16 by 14}; Lady and Spaniels, 
16 by 143; Highland Shepherd's Home, 17$ by 15}; 
framing size. Post-Cffice orders payable to 


WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, London. 


Qix ENGRAVINGS of SIR EDWIN 
LANDSEER'S Finest Pictures, printed on fine 
r r One Guinea and a Half, 
to any part of Great Britain:—Bolton Abbey, 20 
i; Death of a Stag, 20 by 174; Alpine Mastiff, 
udence, 22 by 17; Laying 
21; Waiting for the Countess, 26 
> orders payable to 
ndon. 


‘in the best manner fi 






Ire 
by 17 
2) by 17; Dignity and Im, 





iuwn the Law, 21 by 
by 22; framing size. Post-Oflic 


WILLIAM TiGa, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, L 


September 17.—“ We | 


DEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER CENT, 
EYLON COMPANY (Limited),— 


J The Directors invite applications fo: 
to replace others falling due. ; Debeniare 


Palmerston Buildings, Olc i Broad Street, B.0, 


Puer IX FIRE OFFICE, 


2 
Lo 

Street and Charing Cross, London a. 
1782. Prompt and liber; ul Loss Settlements, ee 
ances effecte . in all parts of the world, ame. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL,) 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, j Secretaries, 

BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 

RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide ang 

the principal towns in South Aus stralia, Bills 
negotiated and collected; mo ney received on de ai 
For terms, apply at the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street 
| EO. WILLIAM PURDY, Genera] Manager. _ 


TO INVESTORS. 
| Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s — 
P ENNINGTON and C 0.8 
MONTHLY RECORD of INV ESTMENTs, con. 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and F 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &e., 
enumeration of Safe Investments payi ng from 10 to 9 
per cent. - 
PENNINGTON and C 
Buildin; gs, London, E C. 


OF LIFE 


»., 38 Royal Exchange 





ee , 
OSS OR LIMB, 
with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MONEY 
CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR ANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholderg 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 


NOVERNMENTS STOCK INVEST. 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
33 CORNHILL, E.C. 
CAPITAL—ONE MILLION. 
First Issue, £500,000 fully paid-up. 

The undoubted security offered by this Company to 
Depositors is—A Capit al of £500,000 invested in 
Foreign and Colonial Government Stock. The Invest- 
ment of all Deposits in similar Stock by purchase of 
same or making advances on Deposit of Bonds The 
inspection of the Securities quarterly by Auditors and 
publishing their Certificate by Advertisement. 

NEW DEPOSIT FEATURE. 

Particular attention is requested to the plan adopted 
by this Company of issuing for deposits of two years 
| and upwards Deposit Notes under the seal of the Com- 
pany, with Coup ons attached for half-yearly Interest of 


54 per cent. per annum for $3 years. 








5 — — —2 — and upwards. 
| Deposits with one month's notice of withdrawal:~ 
per cent. below the current Bank rate for three 
months, the current Bank rate for six months, and 
5 per cent. for twelve months. 
Advances made on deposit of British, Foreign, and 
Colonial Government Stocks. 





A. W. RAY, Manager. 
| (XN UARDIAN PIR E and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Ofice—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
West-End Oifice—4 Whitehall. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—JAMES GOODSON, Esq. 
| Deputy-Chairman—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 












Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Hy. Bouham-Carter, ‘ G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq, 
Cc harle 8 Ww m. Curtis, Esq. M.P. 

Charles is, E | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Francis Hart Dyke : Esq. 

Sir W. R. Farquhar John Martin, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Augustus Prevost, Esq. 


William Steven, Esq. 
y John G. Talbot, Esq., MP. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Browy, Esq. 


Thomson Hankey, 


Richard M. Harve 














N.B.—Fire Po licies which expire at Michaelmas mast 
be. renewed at th nT id Office, or with the Agents, 02 
or before the I4th O b 

¥ ants published under the “ Life Assurance 
Compauies Act, 1870," and the Company's Prospectus, 
give the fullest information respecting the state of the 
Company’s affairs, and the terms on which Fire and 
Life Assurances may be effected. 

EA AND PER RINS’ SAUCE. 
L (The * WORCESTERSHIRE.”) - 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce. 

e appetite and aids digestion. 
for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PE RRINS on all 


ind labe 
id BL ACKWE LL, London, and 


Agents—CROSSE 
sin Sauces throughout the world. 


sold by all Deal 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
A PLEXION with a Delig shtfal and Lasting Frag: 
rance, by u ed **[ NITED SERVI 
SOAP TABLETS, 44 and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, 1 ippe r Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemi ser, or Chaudier. 
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Fodile ] Stoujhton have just|NBW WORK BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ RED AS A ROSE IS SHE,” &c. 
E oader — aa . Immediately, in 3 yols. crown 8vo. 


Pu hlisi ec —_— 


THE N A N C Y 
AUARTERLY REVIEW, . 
BRITISH \UARTERLY RE | ny RITODA. BROVETOS, 





CONTENTS } Authoress of “Cometh Up as a Flower,” “* xl-bye, Sweetheart,” &c 
$ STRIKES. exis RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street 
bBo Uresoen ene qucace THE NEW AND ‘POPULAR NOVELS. 
— The MASTER of GREYLANDS. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
ATNIGHTFALL AND MIDNIGHT: East Lynne,” * The Chanuings, 
gy FRANCIS JACOX. B.A. Author of “Suge from Al The “WOOING OT: a Novel. ‘By Mrs. Alexander. In 


MIDDLE- AGED LOVER. By Percy Fitzgerald, 


ITIONS TO The 
U 


BJ 
rOrULA OED TR TH. ‘Bella Donna,” &c. In 2 vols. crowa Svo 
R the New Hall of “ ~s e are indi ns in this story of talent of a superior order an a. 0 sed genuine quickvess in seizing and 
A Series - 1 es of the portraying ch tracter. “Mr Fitzgerald is a lively di criber of mann vlurday Review, 
— ( ! ’ Society. “It is long since we have met with so exhilarating, so clever, and so sparkling a novel."—Court Express. 


\LOVE or PRIDE: a Novelette. From the Swedish by 
D, THE soUL, AND A Fi UTURE | ANNIg Woop. In I vol. 


G0 STATE. 
peo-told Treatise ROSA NOEL: a Novel. In 38 vols. 


By TH MAS COOPER, Author of “ The Paradise of ‘A novel quite remarkable for originality and cleverness."—Morning Post. 
F Martyrs, ‘ pte a 7 } An original book which bears signs in every page of considerable talent and reflnement.""—John Bull. 


I D, } 
y RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
sONGS FOR THE WEARY: 
The SCHO f SORROW, and OTHER POEMS. | 
By 


OL rROTT ' vINT 
BAABETE AYTOUS GODWIN Two NEW / NOVELS. 


48 ¢ lota extra. 


bh 1. 
NEW EDITIONS OF | 
|}, THE JUBILEE SINGERS : GABRIEL DENVER. 
The Biatery end Senge, with Mane. By Bev. 3,” By OLIVER MADDOX BROWN. 
PIRE, BA. W ortraits,4s. Fifth usau 


2. _ THE rey 





1 vol. [Jn a few days. 











An His T By J. B. DE LIEFDE | II. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. s 64, cloth erica, | LUNA: a Mere Love Story. 
3. MODEL WOMEN. >> SCARET C 7 1 
By the AUTHOR of “ SELF-MADE MEN sy MARGARET C. HELMORE. 
“Second Edition. 5s, cloth extra. | 2 vols. [Next week. 
London: Hopper and StTovGnTon, 27 and 31 SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 
Paternoster Row | 
, WE gl MPANTONS ai OXF IRD. 
Just pu 1 8 6d, with P POPULAR EDITION, fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6:. 
The OXFORD METHODISTS. Ry the 
foe Frans, Auth cee T HE FOUR GEORGES. 
and very impartial! history of men closely sy W. M. THACKERAY. 
é it ths outset of their carecr . 
With Dlustrations by the Author. 
Hop 1s 7 and 31 
Row. SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
Mr. JACOX'S ANNOTATIONS _—$—$ —_ — ———————_______—_— —_—— 
ones of CR ARAONS - Some gm The Third Edition, in 8yo, toned paper, cloth, price 1s 6d. 
( ENTS in BIBLE STOR By F'Rs Is 
Jacox, B.A.., ¢ t Crown 8vo, Ss 6d 
«We trast that many of our readers have stated The CAUSES of SOCIAL REVOLT: a Lecture. By 
on ppre¢ l Mr Rg od ne a4 A “ ° : Captain MAXSE, R.N. People's Edition, sewed, price 6d, or 4s per dozen. 
ma poco crys gp “see a London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
series. The rhtf to Mr. Jacox — — a 
¥ read i i 
n! FOURTH EDITION is now out, price 1s; by post, 1s 3d. 


sisi libailcies : 
seetan ANNOTATIONS = CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 





—e— dseres’| AWTERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
london: Ho ER and StovauTos, 27 and 31 By ROBERT GIFFEN. 

IMI ANT the REFORMATION London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 
The REFORMATION. By G. P. Fisher, ic a ee oe: al 


FIFTH EDITION, price 1s; 1s 3d by post. 


I omer —- : CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


y g —Standard. 
Londor id STovauTON, 27 and 31 A Synopsis of the Powers of Ini me - us ually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Guidance 
tern , , y of Tru coum, eaned Cas xd Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments, 

5 I \ LWSON'S By BERNARD CRACROFT. 


f PRINCLPAL 
V WORK 


The STORY of the EARTH and MAN, London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


F.G$, Pris a Pees hb ee DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 
: : , \ FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 
Pace en eee Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 
Paternoster J “: ee (OCTOBER EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 
i} . r I ntains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 
FAITH oa, . scale oat tg Priel Fm Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Share Foreign Loans, B American and ( ul Stocks, &c., 
H 1d FREE THOUGHT: a i M t Prices and Dividend 
at” % ens te CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
the t \ D.v Lord Will find the at I stment Circular a safe iable, and relial iuide 
Bishop of V : aa 
. London I nd y - nd 1 Messrs. SHARP and CO. Stock and Share Brokers, 33 P iltry, Londen, E.C. 
ry, London, E.C 


*aternoster Row (Established 1852 BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothvury 
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' Pee 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST.|TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Now ready, No. 75, for OCTOBER, of 


CHARLES DIOKENSS WORKS. TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monty 

In OCTOBER will be issued, VOL. I. of the : Pes pT ~ oo in 3. y 
~ . LAURA ERLE. y the Author of * Blanche Seymour,” “ Erma’ 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION &c. With an Illustration. ss Erma’s Engagement ° 


2. When Blackberries Scent the Air.—3. The Day-Dreams of a Daw: 


OF THE WORKS OF “_ — wegen ig A Diamo mds.—6. Eric. With an Tet Aa. Am 
7. Beautiful a —8. Before the Lights.—9. The White R 1 lot 
Y *Q rT RNS the Cat.—11. re the Day.—12. Eva. In Three Pictures ine Belling 
f 4 I I o e Pict iad 
C H A R L E S D I C K E N ~~ Friendship--14, Poet or Pig ?—15. Flowers from Many Anthologin, Love tal 


To be completed in Thirty Monthly Volumes, demy 8vo, price 10s each. 





NOTICE.—WHITEHURST’S NAPOLEON the THIRD, 


This Editi ill be printed on a finer paper and in a larger type than has been 
obo capa lbaaterd congo Ths ee has been cast espe oA ially for it, ond COURT and SOCI AL LIFE in F RANCE 


employed in any previous Edition. under 
the page will be of a size to admit of the introduction of all the original I!lustra- NAPOLEON the THIRD. By the late Frtix WuHiTenvrst, 9 vols. 8y 
tions. These will be printed from the steels and blocks on which the original | (Nou 0. 
Artists themselves were engaged. ready, 


RECUERDOS DE ITALIA. 
OLD ROME and NEW ITALY. By Exnnio Casrery 
Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. Syo. [Yow re — 
y. 
NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at : » DARE CIRCLE, the 
V 


No such attractive issue has been made of the writings of Mr. Dickens, which, 
various as have been the forms of publication adapted to the demands of an ever 
widely-increasing popularity, have never yet been worthily presented in a really 
handsome Library form. 

The want has been extensively felt, and is so often brought under the notice of | VALWORTH JUMPERS 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, that the present enterprise is undertaken to satisfy it. I~T ~ 

. ) 

The Collection will comprise all the minor Writings it was Mr. Dickens's wish to JNORTHODOX LON DON > Or, y hases of Religious 
preserve, and the Series of Tales will be issued in the order in which they were Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Maurice Daviss, D.D. 1 vol, Sy, 
written. (Yow ready, 
Now ready, uniform with “ Unorthodox London.” 

‘ a ‘i T r T T 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW  for|ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religions 
OCTOBER. Edited by JoHN MORLEY. Life in the Church of England. By the At ith wr of “ Unorthodox London,” gp, 
THE STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. III. By the Editor. 1 vol. 8vo. 


Sue Duisseuna es tunpesevs Sioumumm. “tir totenser Sevens, TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES 




















POPULAR AND ARTISTIO SONG IN GERMANY. By Franz Hiiffer. Ta nineties 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND INDIAN FINANCE. By Lepel Griffin. PUNISHED and P: ARDON E D; >; or, How does it 
PROMOTION OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. By George Gore, End? A Tale of the Niueteenth Century. By Mrs ALE XANDE RS. ORR, Auth 

Lapy ANNA. Chaps. 25 to 28. By Anthony Trollope. of “The Twins of St. Marcel,” &c. In 3 vols [Re ady thi — 


-UBLIC AFFAIRS. By Frederic Harrison. 
iene . “The OLD CROSS QUARRY”: a New Novel 
¥ ie 7 By GERALD GRANT, Author of “Coming Home to Roost.” In 3 vols, ‘ 
The PEARL of the ANTILLES. by A. [Now rend, 

GALLENGA, Author ef “Country Life in Piedmont,” &c. Syo, 9s. LAURA ERLE. By the Author of Blanche 
FROM THE ATHEN-2UM. Seymour,” “ Erma’s Engagement "& In 3 vols. [Jn a few dave 
“A vyory brightly written little yolume, which ought to be read by all who are . 


interested in that rich country.” ie The GOOD OLD TIMES: a New Novel. By 








FROM THE SCOTSMAN. WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of ‘“ Boscobel,” “Old St, Paul's” 
“Those who desire to make themselves intimately acquainted with the state of * Rookwood,” “ The Tower of London,’ The Miser’s Daughter,” &, |g 
matters in Cuba and Jamaica cannot do better than read this volume. Mr. 3 vols. [Vow ready 


Gallenga has apparently invest 2d all the matters requiring examination at 
first hand, and it can bh ardly be s of him. a cool-headed special correspondent of | The EARL’S PROMISE :* a New Novel. By Mrs, 


long standing, that be has rushed into any hasty conclusions. The result is, that J. H. Rrppett, Author of “Too Much Alone,” “George Geith.” “City and 





in his book there is to be found more really valuable information, written in a | Suburb,” “The Race for Wealth,” “A Life's Assize,”’ * Home, Sweet Home! 
good popular style, than can be found in most books of travel commonly produced. &c. In3 vols. . [Vow ready. 


° “Mrs. Riddell has done nothing so good as this novel since ‘George Geith’ I; 
MAN NE tS, CUS STOMS, and DRESS during this we find all the que alities of he r = ast gin Ape oad nfo tanesadiinnaiia then 


the MIDDLE AGES. By Pav Lacrorx. Illustrated with 15 Chromolitho- | 57 >See eS ale. Tae ve ok ought to have been dedicated ty 
graphic Prints, and upwards of 400 Engravings on Wood. Royal 8vo, cloth ORS. er. 


gilt, leather back, 31s 6d. The SQUIRE’S GRANDSON. A Tale of a Strong 
Man’s Weakness. By Ropgrt St. JoHN Corset, Auth of * The Canc 
LITTLE DORRIT. By Cu: ARLES DICKENS. Daughters,” “Church and Wite,” ac. oy ean (ou reap. 
> 


Forming the New Volume of the “Household Edition” of Mr. Dickens's “ Enough has been said to indicate our opinion of this novel, and no more need 
Works. With 58 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. Cloth gilt, price 48; in stiff | be added than a distinct recommendation of it for general perusal.”—Morning Post, 
wrapper, 3s. “A novel that, if we are not mistaken, sensation-lovers will like, in spite of its 


lack of sensation, and everyone will find interesting."—Zraminer. 
“ We strongly recommend ‘The Squire's Grandson’ to anyone who wants to 


NEW NOVELS. enjoy a good laugh. It is exceedingly amusing, clever, bright, and supremely 


ridiculous. Mr, St. John Corbet does not aim at any very high standard of literary 

A SIMPLETON: a Story of the Day. By | the justice tS declare that he has suocosded aduirably:—Vantty Fairs 
ee vem A PAIR of BLUE EYES. By the Author of “ Under 

The TWO WIDOWS. By ANNIE THOMAS. the Greenwood Tree,” “ Desperate Remedies,’ &c. In3 vols. [Now ready. 


“Tt is one of the most artistically constructed among recent novels; and from 
2 vols. consideration affecting higher matters than mere construction, we would assign it 
a very high place among works of its class.”"—Saturday Review, 


OLD TIMES in IRELAND. _ By Lieutenant-!/q,. AMUSEMENTS of a MAN of FASHION: 1 


Colonel the Hon. C. 8. Veruker, Author of “Scenes in the Sunny South. New Novel By Nonmax Nugent. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


3 vols. 
A NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


THORNICROFT’S MODEL. By AVERIL! A HUNT CUP; or, Loyalty before all: a Novelette 























BsAUMONT, Author of “Magdalen Wynyard.” 3 vols. By WaT Brapwoop, Author of “0. V. H.,” “Ensemble,” &c. In soe. 
———_—__—_—__——_ [Yow ri . 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Yow ready, in 2 vols., 21s. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 282, will be published on | CRISS- ‘CROSS JOURNEYS. 


Saturday, October 18th. Advertisements intended for insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later 
than Monday, October 13th 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Horst & BLAcKeTT, Publishers, 13 Gt. Marlborough St. 








| Compk ste in 11 vols., feap 8vo, price £2 43; or 
Roxburghe binding, gilt tops, price £3 38. K 
ORD BROUGHAM’'S WORKS. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES | j "NEW EDITION. 
AT | Vol. 1. Parmosorvers, Time of George IIL. 
MEN of LETTERS. 


’ | ’ 3. BRirisH STATESMEN, I. 

ESTABLISHED DEAN E’S. A.D. 1700 a aE | 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. ; oe 1 ‘Saaaees, 
6. I JRAL EOLOGY. 


? “< a a } ’ 
TABLE KNIVES, Ivory, per doz., om 19s to 55s Fenpees—Bright. 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 38 6d to £6, | 7. RHETORICAL DISSERTATIONS. 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 26s to 42s ; Dessert ; . Bi a tk, Register, Hot-air, &. } 8. POLITICAL DISSERTATIONS 








By WALTER THORNBURY. 
' 
| 
| 











SPOONS - ; Fixed, and Trave si ng 9. SPEECHES, SOCIAL and POLITICAL, I. 
PArieR MACHE TA TR ats, 21 sedd 10 Ditto IL, 
ELECTRO TBA AND C OFF KE SETs, from - | 11. BRITISH CONSTITUTION, and INDEX 
Dish COVERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, GASELIERS—?2-light, 1 } I separate Volumes. price 4s each 
ELECTRO CRUETS, Six Glass, from 32s t Glass, 3-light, 55 | “s reg a0 . . rere = gas 

LIQUEURS, from 40s to £5 5s KITCHENERS—London-made, 4-fee Edinburgh: A. and O. BLACK. 





| 
LAMPs—Moderator, Ri ok Oil, &c., from 7s | Cheap, 3 ft. 6 in., £3 17s and £6 1a. | London : LONGMANS. 
BRONZED TRA AND COFFEE URNS. from 448 | Kivowen UrEnsits—C yper, Tin, and Iron. | pre 
T7 ES AND VASES 3OXES. & PURNERY Goons, Buvsttus, MATS, &e. | Second Edition, now ready, price Sixpence 
- ‘an | TooLs—Gentler 1 Md, Youth's, &, | FE Ww RI E M ARKS upon CER PAIN 
nd Dessert Services. | GARDEN T0¢ sa 5 , Hurdles, &e. L PR TICAL QUESTIONS of POL [TICAL 
nt. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards ECON( MY. By a Former MEMBER of the POLITICAs 


DEANE & C0. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE, 8 conton: sivas, Mansmaxt, and Co 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price, 7s 6d. 


THE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES; 
AN ARTIST IN CUBA. 


By WALTER GOODMAN. 
oe A book bearing the same title as the above has been recently issued by 
1d Hall. We have notified to them that this title is our copy- 
entered by us at Stationers’ Hall, and copies sold before the 


r book. 


! 


OR, 





Messrs. Chapman 
right, and was duly 


appearance of thei 
We may observe that Mr. GOODMAN’s book has been ready printed for several 


ths, having been advertised in our Catalogues since May last, and that its 
mon 


publi cation has been 0 a better time | 


nly deferred until the present season as being 


for its issue. : 
HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 


~~ MACMILLAN’S MAGA 


No. 168, for OCTOBER, Price 1s. 


Paternoster Row. 





ZINE. 











CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER 

: . HTS 2 a ay s AND Works. By Miss Phillimore. Part II 
1. yoo FT y William Black, Author of * The Strange Adventures 
che of a Phaet n Sotone 19-21 
§ GOTHENBURG AGAIN. By W D. BR. ; 
4 STRAUSS AS A POLITICIAN By Edwin Goadby. F 
5, MASSON’ OF MILTO ge Barnet Smith. 
6 My TIM! HAT I'VE ilr. By F.¢ Burnand. Chaps. 4-26. 
7. THS PRIEST'S anT. By Canon Kingsley : - are 
a THE OXFORD 1 n. By E awe: urd B. Nicholson, late Librarian to the Society. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
A HISTOR = of FR. \NC E down to the YEAR| 


1453. Witt md Tal +. W. KircHin, M A. formerly 
ee of Ch woe Mee Crown 8yo, It ie (Just ready ] 
An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the | 
FRENCH LANGUAGE With a Pre _ ym the Principles of French Etymo 
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